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WHERE WE STAND 



What socialism means 



Socialism is a system of society where the mean* of production 
will be commonly owned, democratically controlled and used 
lo produce wealth solely in satisfy human needs. Wh.-.'J. -.v.,' 
decribe Lhe essential feature* of such a society you will sec 
why we say that socialism has not been established anywhere 
(nor, in fact, could it be established in jusL one place; it must 
be worldwide). 

What, tliC[L : are the essentia] features, of socialism? First, 
[he laud, industry., ti an spoil and communications will have 
become the common properly of the whole community. This 
means that classes will have been abolished, everyone having 
an equal say in how the means of production are used. There 
will no longer be a propertied employing class, nor a property- 
less working class. Wages- will not be paid nor leeeived "as 
nobody will be in a position either to buy 01 ro sell a human 
being's ability to work. There will simply be people, free men 
and women, co-operating to produce what they need. 

Second, socialism will be a completely democratic society. 
The limited political democracy of today will be expanded 
into a fuU social democracy. All aspects uf society, including 
the production and distribution of wealth will be subject to 
democratic social control. The coercive state machine and 
government over people of class society - with the armed 
forces and police, the judges and gaolers will he replaced 
by the simple democratic administration of social affairs, 
"['hose chosen by society to cany out administrative functions 
on its behalf will not be in any special privileged position. 
They will not have it then command any means of coercing 
people. Nor wjJJ they be materially better off than anyone 
else since, as we shall see next, in socialism everybody will 
have free access to the wealth they need to live and enjoy life. 

Third, wealth will be produced solely and directly for 
human use. [f will not be produced for sale, but for people 
to take according to their needs. Goods, will nnt be priced, 
nor will people's consumption be limited by the amount of 



money they have. 'There will in fad be no need for money in 
a socialist society, as the principle "From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs" will apply, 

Tree distribution of wealth is now possible because modern 
industry and agriculture can tutn out an abundance" of the 
things people need. A world of plenty is now possible. There 
is no need for any man, woman or child in any pari of the 
world to go hungry, be badly clothed or live in slums. P l*hc 
technical problem of producing plenty for all has been solved 
Tor a long time. The problem now is that Lhe present social 
system, capitalism, which exists all over the world (including 
Russia, China, Cuba, Yugoslavia , , , J places a fetter on prod- 
uction because it operates, and must operate, according to 
lhe rule of "no profit, no production. 1 * What the world suffers 
from today is not overpopulation, but the chronic under- 
production that is built into capitalism. Sot only dues world 
capitalism hold back production, but it also misuses and 
wastes the resources of "die world. Think ufthe waste involved 
In training and equipping armed forces and of die desl ruction 
of wars. Think of the waste of commerce and finance of 
banks, insurance companies, salesmen, ticket collectors, 
accountants, economists, cashiers. Indeed Jt is probably true 
to say that only a minority of the world's population is 
actually engage d in producing useful things. Then of course 
there is the deliberate destruction of wealth that is. carried out 
every year in order to maintain prices and profits; the 
bonfires of coffee and cocoa, the pouring of milk down coal 
mines, the dumping of vegetables in rivers, the feeding of 
butter to pigs r 

Qnce you take account of this artificial scarcity and 
organised waste of capitalism, you realise that socialism 
(where people will cooperate freely to produce an abundance 
of wealth from which they can take freely according to their 
needs) is not only possible but is also the only solution In 
hu inanity's current problems. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD BE A SOCIALIST 



The case for socialism 
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1. HUMAN SOCIETY 

Society is a collection of human beings 
who aie consciously co-operating in the 
production and distribution of wealth. 
Survival is. a fun^amcntiM l:u:nin desire 
and the test of any particular society is 
its ability to provide for the survival and 
happiness of its members. If. men and 
women are faced with innumerable 
j Hems, which am not natural but the 
consequence of the way in which society 
is organised, then it is in the material 
interest of the victims of these- social, 
problems to seek a solution. 

Two things are necessary for the 
production of wealth: natural resources 
- land, minerals, crops, animals - and 
human labour, which is the attribute of 
all who possess energy. Without labour 
natural resources would not become 
wealth; without natural resources human 
energy could not be reproduced. In 
modem society people do not produce 
wealth without the aid of tools and 
machines and computers. These are the 
means of wealth, production and distri- 
bution. They are the means of human 
survival;; the means of life. 

The re ia Lion of members of society 
to the ownership and control of the 
means oi life determines which class 
they are in, There have not always been 
social clashes. In primitive societies, 
when human beings were hunters and 
gatherers, communities owned and con- 
trolled the means of production in 
common. Because wealth was produced 
and distributed in common, anthro- 
pologists have referred to such societies, 
as prim itive co m mu n ism . Classes 
emerged with the development of the 
individual accumulation of property. 
Some modem sociologists would have 
us believe that classes came into being 
because some meEi evolved from the 
apes, wearing cloth caps, with cockney 
accents and spanners i]1 their hands, 
while others evolved with top hats : 
Eton ties and tat wallets. Class is an 
economic category, not ati innate 
differentiation. 

In modern society there are two 
classes. One class owns and controls the 
means of weallh, production and distri- 
bution. Therefore^ in order to be 
allowed to create wealth, ihe vast 
majority of people who do not own the 
means of life must gain permission to do 
so from the owning class. So wealrh 
production, which is the primary object- 
ive of society, can only take place with 



the consent of a minority of its 
members. 

Does it matter who owns and controls 
the means of producing wealth? it docs 
not matte i" who in particular constitutes 
The owning class, hut it does matter thai 
the system of society at present does 
not produce wealth to fulfill human 
needs a but to make a profit lor the few 
who own the productive forces. It is not 
ihe members of a particular class who 
are the cause of social problems s but the 
c&pitaUsI system of society, It is this 
system w r hich we must scrutinise, re- 
membering as we do so that the test nf 
aiiy system of society is its ability to 
provide for the survival and happiness 
of humanity. _ 

2. CAPITALISM 

Capitalism is (he social system which 
has prevailed in Britain for approxi* 
mately two centuries. It is characterised 
by the production of wealth in the form 
of commodities - which are £oods not 
intended solely for use, but for sale on 
the market with a view to profit. The 
capitalist class are those who own ;i 
sufficient share in the means of life to 
live without working. Tlie vast majority, 
I tie working class, have no alternative 
:uli :o soil rheir ability to work, by hand 
or brain > to the owners of capital, Thus 
the capitalist class possess the means of 
production;, hut are under no compul- 
sion to produce. The working class pro- 
duce ail the wealth, but do not own it. 

The object of capitalist production is 
profit, but profits are not what many 
people imagine them io be; ibey are not 
the result of capitalists s^llin^ commod- 
ities at a price which is higher than their 
value. On the contrary, commodities 
generally sell at around their value, but 
profits are still made. This is because 
profits are made during the course of 
capitalist production,, not in The market 
after commodities have been produced. 
The above point can be illustrated by 
means of a simple example: James 
employs Jack to produce wooden boxes. 
He offers Jack £5U a week as a wage 
which is the price of Jack's labour 
power and pays £20 for the wood and 
tools needed for Jack to make the 
boxes. So. his capital costs arc £50 
(labour power or variable capital) and 
£20 (wood and tools or constant capital) 
which equals £70, lames intends to sell 
the wo nd en boxes for £1 each. Between 
Monday and Wednesday Jack produces 



seventy boxes. Calculating that the value 
of fifty boxes ^equals Lhe price of his 
labour power and twenty more cover 
the price of the wood arid tools. Jack 
concludes that he has done b a fair 
week*s work', Bui James, the capitalist, 
reminds Jack that he has bought one 
week's labour power from him and thai 
he jnusr Lontinue to produce boxes on 
Thursday and Friday. In the remaining 
two days Jack produces fifty more 
boxes — £50 worth of surplus value . 
o^er and above the wage paid to him. 
The time in which workers produce 
wealth over and above the value of their 
wages (or salaries) is surplus labour time. 
In short, ir is a period in which they are 
being exploited. What is exploitation for 
riie worker is profit "for the capitalist 
Wlu-n James sells his urn: hundred and 
twenty boxes for £1 each, he will gain 
£50 profit over and above his initial 
capital costs. Had lack not been 
ex pi oired Ja mes wo uid not get h is 
profit, production wouid cease and it 
would not be of benefit for James to 
employ Jack so the latter would he 
uji em ployed. The object of capitalist 
production is for rhe capitalist to 
obtam a profit. The capitalist obtains a 
profit by exploiting workers. Workers 
are compelled to geek employment in 
order to live. The profit system is a 
system of compulsory exploitation. 
(The above description of" how exploi- 
tation takes place is simplistic for the 
sake of those not acquainted with 
Marx's more detailed explanation. In 
fact, workers are exploited during every 
moment of their employment and the 
division between the production of 
values equivalent to wattes and the pro- 
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duction of surplus value is not packaged 
into certain parts oT the w^:V.,i 

Capitalism La based upon private 
property and therefore people can only 
have access to goods by :-_iy i:i^, tl:e.n 
from tlieir owner. Those who produce 
wealth must ftp end their wages to buy 
the necessities nf existence from those 
who own but do not produce it, Money 
exists as the medium of exchange which 
is necessary only because wealth is. 
privately owned. 

Bt^ause ibere are two classes 
owners and non-owners, employers and 
employed, buyers and sellers of labour 
power there -is .m LrrKciontHkibl^ :inta.t5- 
oniHin of social interests between them 
The capitalist class want moru power 
and privilege, the workers want som*- 
too. Employers wajit lower wages, the 
employed want higher wa^t::., Buyers. 
w.iiii low pricey .sellers want high prices. 
The consequence of alt this is a fero- 
cious, unceasing class war, Unlike wars 
foujdit with armies on the field of 
battle, the class war involves us alS'and is 
always cmsc to our hves. It is not only a 
war. between classes, :iui. it /has, as a by 
prod uc t . c o n flic i w Lth in eias:i es . w :... 1 1 . e i 
fights worker /or jobs, for sexual or 
racial superiority, for trade union 
differentials. When ■ capitalist fights 
capitalist international war is often die 
result and workers are put in uniform 
and given guns to kill one another for 
their masters' spoils. 
. Tl:: 1 duss i![U.L'!-li! ii 'vv -10 ir-im-, .111 

equal battle. The capitalist class is main- 
tained in its powerful exploiting 
position by the governments, the taws, 




the police and the armies of the various 
states of the world. The state admini- 
sters over the battles within national 
groups of capitalists, but above all it 
serves to su^oidinaJe che working 
class. As long as the capitalist system 
continues, the state will ensure the 
legality of the exploitative process 
which is the source of the profit accum- 
ulated by the class which it serves. From 
the point of view of the capitalist class 
the present system is good and just and 
satisfying., But what of the overwhelm inn 
majority w ho produce the wealth? 

3. POLITICS 

For as long as there has been private 
property society there has been a 
struggle between classes. In r.he past 
these have hin:ri ^iniii^les nf minorities 
to be borne the new ruling class. Fhe 
powerful capitalist class of today had 
once to fi^li: 1heir class battles with the 
feudal aristocracy. .Sometimes these 
battles were violent revolutions as in 
France in l7S9. On other occasions the 
L-L-p.tLi'ists i u ■.!.-. !■:.*.! lFn:ir :■.■■■'- -■ l-> 
peaceful pohtical pressure, as in Britain 
in L 83 2 when some of them earned a 
parliamentary voice, Whether bloody Of 
peaceful, the capitalist c hisses of the 
various countries owed their political 
victory to the support which they 
received from the working class. 
Workers supported the radical demands 
of the emergen! capitalist ruling class 
because Lhi:y hdiuved I h liberal capit- 
alism would fulfil its egalitarian promise, 

In 1 Hti"7 many workers in Britain 
gained the vote. The Lsberal Party was 
looked upon as the friend of ihe work- 
ing el ass ayains( the avowed i:.i pi I :jI i^l 
cynicism oi the Tories, By the 1890s 
majiy workers began to see that Liberal 
governments administered capitalism in 
the s : j : 1 1 d brutal way as Ihe Tories. This 
led to the trade union effort to set up 
their own party. Many workers believed 
that the Labour Party would be a 
genuine friend of the working class, but 
it too has been forced to govern in the 
same way as the I. ih era Is and the lories. 
I he reason tor this is that political 
parties which run capitalism are com- 
pelled to conform to the economic laws 
of capitalism, They arc forced to ensure 
that production, is for profit -efore 
need, l bat workers are laid off if they 
cannot be exploited profitably., that 
property is protected by the force of 
the law and that the working class is 
kepi in its inferior social position. It is 
the system, not its administrators, 
which is inherently anti-social. 

When capitalism was in its infancy ^ 
workers' ideas about solving the pmb- 

\^r\\ produced by it were unsi nil l:, 

Some devised Utopias — by no Eiteans 
only a feature of capitalist society - 
and drew up blueprints for humane 
societies. Others turned to religion and 
were info rmed hy the id c olog Lsts of 



the profit system that they must suffer 
social degradation on earth in return 
for paradise beyond the grave. One 
i-rr.iu'--v;\ vir:"vr, iv.iclkm to tin: n^W 
system was that of the Luddites whose 
only means of self -protection seemed 
to be to smash up the machines which 
were their masters inslead of their 
servants. 

As capitalism developed and the 
working class become more, conscious 
of its position, trade unions were 
forced to defend and improve the price 
of labour power and tbe conditions of 
:niploJ ik-iI Some v, .l.-.i 1 - '■■:■; -.J ih.i! 

trade unions could combine, to abolish 
capitalism, hut in fact the role of trade 
unions, has concerned the rate of exploit- 
ation, not its abolition. The Labour 
Party's proposals for nationalisation 
have been seen by some workers as the 
ultimate means of socialising the means 
of wealth production under capitalism, 
indeed, nationalisation has often been 
mistakenly labelled as socialism. But 
what is nationalisation 1 ? Tt is slate 
ownership of particular industries. The 
state, as we have already tx plained, is 
the representing of the ruling class, 
That is why nationalised industries have 
always been run as capitalist concerns, 

Just as nationalisation is not social- 
ism, but state capital ism, so are the 
countries which claim to have intro- 
duced socialism, such as China, Russia;, 
Albania > Yugoslavia. 'The state capitalist 
countries have distorted the meaning of 
socialism and dissuaded many workers 
from accepting the casL: for a new 
system ot -jiniiely. Those wurVers whu 

have sympathy with the bogus Comm- 
unist Party dictatorships are committed 
to the elitist belief that although polit 
leal revolution is necessary, the working 
class is too stupid _ to become politically 
conscious and musl be led by an 

advani:i*i3 nirmrily 

In general, the political reaction of 

llu- WOrkinj daSS tO the problems of 
capitalism L :an hv: s-nirn-d ur- in Iwo 

beliefs: thai leaders are necessary and 
that reforms can eradicate tbe evils of 
capitalism. Both of these beliefs are 
fundamentally wrong and must be 
countered before we can consider the 
political method- of establishing the new 
social system. The Idea that leaders are 
necessary to tell us what to do is based 
upon the belief lli.il Jimnan bein.iis .'in: 
naturally incapable of cooperation and 
that legal coercion is therefore required. 
But the existence of unalterable behav- 
ioural patterns (known as human 
nature) is a myth ; human behaviour is 
determined by the social environment. 
In the jungle syslem of capitalism 
harmony and human co-operation are 
impossible dreams, Given a system in 
which there is social equality - in which 
there is one common objective there 
is no reason why co-operation should 
not be r.he accepted way of life. Class 
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s undemocratic and power is 
to foe concentrated in the hands 
of ifet monopolars of the means of 
m«*ilh pmdvcdoii, In the future social- 
st sockiy ihe:e can be no leaders or 
«***« Such a society can only be 
cicated by politically conscious people , 
by sheep-like followers!. Tiie belief 
rh.ai capitalism can be reformed in the 
bsietest of the w^alUt-producirig class 
Jernonsiratcs an ignorance of the nature 
of the system. Capitalism i* inevitably 
.^itativc and undemocratic. The 
ss> housing problems, pollution, 
Starvation, Lin employment and wars are 
rtoms uf the system and cannot be 
eradicated independently of Ehft cause. 
Reformism present? an absurd pro- 
gramme to tackle thousands of social 
- while leaving the creator of 
rJiesc problems intact. The socialist 
reaction to capitalism does not embrace 
Utopias or gods or states or leaders or 
icforms. 

n*e socialist case proposes uncom- 
promising political revolution. Having 
recognised that capita] is in is a system 
f class exploitation, that the working 
diss constitutes a majority of society, 
ind that the capitalist class owe their 
hegemony to the consent of the work- 
ing dass. socialists advocate the with- 
of working class consent to 
capitalism, Once workers understand 
desire the abolition of the present 
system they must oigani&e themselves 
political democratic conquest 
are machine, including the 
it and the armed forces, [t is 
* this end that the Socialist 
Gre-ai Britain is organi sed, 

4 SOCIALISM 

a majority of workers have decided 
they want socialism they will use 
eir powerful political weapon, the vote, 
send socialist delegates to the Parlia- 
icnts of the world with a mandate to 
dispossess the capitalist class of the 
means of wealth production and distrib- 
ution. Thus, instead of private ownership, 
there will he common ownership of the 
means of life. The world wi,H a£ last 
long to its inhabitants as A whole. 
After the socialist revolution there 
will be no classes, for all will stand in 
equal relation to Ihe means of life. The 
state will cease to exis( as there wilt be 
no privileged group for governments to 
maintain and no private property for 
the police and armies to defend. There 
■rfli he conscious human co-operation to 
meet the needs of the world community, 
There cannot he socialism in one 
oanlry. just as there is nol capitalism 
- f country. The present fragmented 
* of id system must be replaced by a 
united world system. The evils of racial 
..-J national division, which now split 
Uk working class, will give way Co a 
on social bond Linking every man, 
woman and chdd on the face of the 
:h. 
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In the socialist society the means of 
producing wealth will be democratically 
owned and controlled by the community, 
without distinction of race or sex. The 
wages system, which we have demon- 
strated to he a system of exploitation, 
will he replaced by an economy in which 
each will give according to his or her 
abiliities and each will take according to 
Ills or her needs, There will be free access 
to all wealth, without the need to buy 
what already belongs to you as a member 
of society. With the abolition of property 
money and barter will no longer have any 
use,, 

Socialism will be the first ever social 



democracy in the sense that there will 
be mi governments, authoritarianism or 
imposed morality. The community will 
make decisions, using the advanced 
machinery of communication winch is 
now available. In a social democracy the 
needs or Tninorili.es wi|l he accom- 
modated, in eluding the needs of those 
who are opposed to socialism. Opponents 
of the new system will he given every 
opportunity tp state the case for exploit- 
ation^ pnverty and war to those who care 
to listen. 

For the first Lime in the history of 
human society men and women will live 
in a humane society designed to meet 
their needs. Isut is not sucli a projection 
.ri .1. ;.!.. ■::.;.■ i . > =1 i -. - 1 1 _ a CLi I, .L-.. «r.:,ii- ■ 
Cynics will moeL when they are first 
confronted willi such a revolutionary 
proposition. We Are not the painters of a 
pretty portrait of an unobtainable 
future, but scientific critics of the real 
world. Our idea of a future society arises 
from the potentiality of producing 
abundant wealth which has heen created 
by capitalism but cannot be realised 
within the Limitations of a profit system. 
Our readers are urged to seriously con- 
sider the case we have put. and. if 
convinced by it, to participate in the 
realisation of rlie socialist ^oal. For so. 
lone, as a single child starves for lack of 
food, and a single person is unemployed 
b^: a use it is unprofitable to exploit him 
or lier, or a single drop of working class 
hlood Ls shed "in a war over properly t the 
struggle for socialism remains the most 
urgent challenge of our rime. 



THE DANGERS 
Tlie root cause of modem race-prejudice is 
the capitalist .system of Society, a society 
of competition and stru^e^ struggle 
heLween wurkei iml WOrfeeL Koi the 
working-class^ who cunsiitue the over- 
whelming majority of its population, it is 
a society of poverty and insecurity; if > most 
of (hem il offers not tin; sliyjilef^ ehance 
cif escape from a lifetime of constant, heart- 
breaking effort to earn a living. Fur the 
workin^-cka^ it h, a society which breeds 
war and Stlife, in which their ma^tcrs^ on 
whose behalf they H^liL, use every device 
tu stimulate anUgonisni and hatred 
fodween them. 

From tlie Ctadle to the grave, they are 
SJubjected 1o :i mass uf prupu^an-Ja which 
deadens tlieit minds, works on their 
prejudices;, and end-eavu uxs hy every mearrS 
po.ssihle to tutn theii thoughts away from 
the real cause uf their troubles. They ate 
tlie LOOls of pohtical leaders and deina- 
£U£uch wIki make them promises which 
they fjlo not keep. Disappointed, they 
exchange one set of pohtical leader for 
another., whose piumisei ate no more 
fulfilled than the pTumiscs of Uiose hefoie 
diem. They become disillusioned, hitter, 
ann" cynical; fair _eame fur dictators and 
"strong men" who promise to lead them 
10 a "promised land", hut instead lead 
them into greater disasters ujuI misfortunes. 

All tlie tinse they are cxpfcrienumg 
unemployment, poverty ^ insecurity, comp- 



OF RACISM 

etitiun for jobs, siiu^es to "rise up the 
ladder". THcy seek to escape from tbc 
hard] wOrl-d uf reality in djeams andyames 
of make- believe, m football pools and 
cinemas, bul Oil^y foi nrief moments, for 
capitalism swm brings tliecn hack to things 
as they are, and not as they would wedi 
tltem to lie. They stih have tu coiiiend with 
poverty 1 unemployment:, mseeurity, and 
war* For the worki ny-cla^s, Capitahsul is a 
sock-iy oi men tat, social, and economic 
fru.sira [ion ; as such it hneedsoee-prejudiee 
as a swam p breeds pestilence, 

I'u the extent thai Socialist ideas 
permeate the minds of the ft urkiil^class, 
wherevei [hey may he, tu tlLe extent that 
workers realise tliat their interests iie tn 
eomnion^ irrespective of race, and uppused 
to the interests of the capitalist class. 
^respective of their rajce> [O that extent 
tficy will become proof a^ulnfit tace- 
prej udice and will work together for the 
establisiunen t Ol" Socialism v.- J Jell svjLL end, 
once and fur all, the problem of race- 
prejudice. 

In dte words of out Declaration of 
Principles: "... the emancipation of the 
working class will Involve the emancipation 
of ah mankind wichoiiL Jis unction of race 
or sex** + 

Frum 5P(rB pamphlet. 

"tht: Racial Frobfciti - 

A Socialist A rmlysis ' ' (1 947).' 
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Strikers condemned 



More than 5,500 workers were out on 
strike as a wave of industrial unrest 
spread to hitherto uninvolved plants, 
The week-long spate of walk-outs and 
go-slows affected 2V firms in five cities. 
A total of more than 8,700 people had 
stopped work since strikes started acid 
more than 750 of them had been 
dismissed as a result. The dispute was 
over pay, a shorter working week and 
guaranteed pension funds. A spokesman 
for the employers 1 association said he 
was "gravely concerned" and the trade 
union congress issued a statement 
expressing hope that the government 
would "respond constructively in solving 
the problem". 

i=.'-.- i.i-i i m.i .-um:^ I.. ■ -k ■.!■.■: := k-* 
weeks ago., not in Britain or the indus- 
trialised West but in newly s *llbetated" 
Zimbabwe. The government's response, 
however, was somewhat blunter than 
European, wage slaves are used to. (Give 
lJicim time and they'll no doubt learn to 
refrne their language.) Mugabe's spokes- 
man pointed out that all strikes were at 
present illegal; that companies that had 
dismissed their workers were within 
their rights; and that strikers were liable 
to arrest and prosecution. Any of the 
black population who remained in 
doubt as to Che nature of their recent 
"liberation" had the position forcefully 
explained to them by the new Minister 
of Labour, Mr Kumbirai Kangai. Free- 
dom, he said, did not mean that a worker 
u: il:i :l:'' 'i ■i , \.\w >.< n' ^ whc:'. 
"Discipline at work must remain part 
and parcel of the freedom we have 
attained" (The Times, 22 March), He 
told the strikers that his colleagues were 
deeply disappointed in them, and that 
by behaving in such a manner fbey were 
hurting themselves and the govern m ent. 
I'Jk r.L-^ Minisii:r .:f \1i;u:ii ::ehocc .li- 
re marks: **We believe in a competitive 
economy . . . a Jot o: reacnine w:' ilu: 
FJi'i!::ii' m i. ■.;■■;■;,! iy". 

We, however, did not need confir- 
mation that African nationalism ls the 
ideology of a would-be ruling and 
exploiting class. .It is those workers, 
black and white, who dreamed thai 1 1 .■ 
election of Mugabe's Zanu PF party 
would further their interests that have 
had an early and rude awakening. 
African nationalism may talk of demo- 
cracy, but this, is not its concern at all. 
The history of the continent's indepen- 



dent states shows that any attempts of 
the working class to organise them- 
selves: have beeri resisted. One function 
r.i!' I. In: tu:w /-nl^bwi: S'-aU' will be to 
hold down the working ' class in the 
interests of capital accumulation, to 
train the work force to become hard- 
working, obedient wage slaves, And as 
in all other countries, the important 
Mu-al division is that of class, not colour 
or race. 

Marx and 
the monetarists 



Some of the Chancellors best friends 
are monetarists, but you 11 be relieved to 
hear that Karl Marx isn't among them. 
In his budget day television broadcast, 
Geoffrey Howe suggested that the 
government's policy of restricting the 
b< money supply" as a means of com- 
batting inflation would have met with 
the approval of socialism's greatest 
theorist. "'It is a great pity" he said, 
' L that its (monetarism^) practical, com- 
mouse use importance has been so 
contused by Lu:d s rneoie'ui.ii :liv::it""\ 
adding that *'cvcn" Marx had believed in 
it, The Chancellor had possibly picked 
up this, to liim, amusing titbit from the 
guru of "monetarism" himself, Milton 
Friedman, interviewed in the Guardian 
(3 March), Friedman declared! 

"The quantity theory of money is a 
scientific proposition. It is not 
po'.iL: jliJ. Karl Marx was a monetarist, 
because he believed that increases in 
the supply of money push up prices. 11 
Sir Geoff iey has not exactly got it 
:i^it. 1 he Marxian u*pl a nation of 
inflation and the views of modern 
r:ioi:L j i;irisiK dilT-.-r m important respects 
and have been discussed in our pages 
many times. Over the yearn, the Socialist 
Party has been Lilonc in pointing uul 
that* inflation is the result of govern- 
ments printing too much money, but this 
is not synonymous with Fried man ite 
doctrine and .should not be confused 
with Uu: present government's views. 

I"'ir.st, Marx only accepted the Quan- 
tity Theory of Money (which says, 
"- " - 1 - : ■- :'l> . I: i .k- ./■.I «: uIjc:-, i-- .'.-.• di- 
mmed by the amount of money in 
lmtl: illation) as valid where inconvertible 
paper currency is in use; where the 
currency was gold (and for paper 
currency) this was not the case, On the 
contrary, said Marx, refuting the ideas 
of the classical authors of this theory, 
Hume and Ricardo, it was the level of 



,: k =.■-■ i .;■'! ol '.'■:■ -Jii'TjiK 4 jaii:Vjcli-:n:.si 
that delem-ninei.? rhe quantity ot" money 
in circulation and whh:]i ? Vr-v. Tr:i^ht add 
with Marx, still Jetsc-rcjin^s int: quantity 
of an :r. convertible paper Lurre-Ticy hal 
should be issued to avoid inflation. 

Second, by "money" Marx muler- 
s:oog ba^ic ca.sli — noU:s and coin. He 
did not n'.iT.kk . i.s 1 1 ■ ■ j - 1 mndem "mon- 
etarists" do, bank deposits in the 
"money supply", Third, Marx was 
merely concerned here with analysing 
and understanding bow capitalism 
worked, no: with 'ayin^ down a mon- 
etary policy for capitalist governments 

1o pupiLH:. J JL^ must not ];e regarded, 
therefore ? as an advocate of a tioti- 
inflationary currency poMey. 




Cheap life 

and death 



y 



The News of the World of 23 March 
told of an elderly widow who got into 
serious debt paying for her husband's 
funeral, even when the insurance she 
bad taken oui was added to the Gove ru- 
men I : L t- : j |1 1 j-r.uii. Til: latter was fixed 
at UO in 1967, xim:e when prices have 
trebled. The Labour opposition^ move 
to increase Uil: amount to £45 (intended, 
no doubt, to show their newly-found 
" compassion'') was resisted by the 
Government in the person ot" Mrs 
Chalker, Under Secretary of Health and 
Social Security. She accepted that some 
people had extieme difficulty, in meet 
iij 'i.-..--d t as is but had % nothing buj 
understanding for them", As if to 
compensate for this, a group of lory 
MPs tried, unsuccessfully, to persuade 
LbK Chancellor to increase child benefit 
by £1,20 Instead of the proposed 7Sp. 

In the same week, five Civil Service 
unions issued a pamphlet criticising the 
proposed engagement of 1,000 extra 
i n sr eet o ^ In s u j p wb at t he go vernm ent 
considers to he £50 million in social 
security '"fiddles", and cjalftliag lhat the 
same number employed on income tax 
evasion would save ten times as much, 
(Since, over a 20 year period, only one 
business in twenty has its returns 
investigated, the unions may well have 
understated their case.) The general 
secretary" of the Inland Revenue Staff 
!■ kill: rat ion remarked; "If we couSd get 
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it all it would be enough to take 5p off 
the basic rate of income tax". {Guardian. 
2fl March) 

Two other recent articles in the 
Guardian emphasised yet again capi- 
talism's priorities, this time in the field 
of health. In one (10 April), Df Alf 
Snjnks-, former director of research at 
ICL stated that oosl prevented the full 
testing of chemicals in daily use to see 
whether they could cause cancer. In the 
other (20 March), Dr Tony Whig o£j the 
European Dialysis and Transplant Asso- 
ciation remarked that many or the 
1 ,000 kidney patients whn die in lirLta.Lj 
every year could be saved if money were 
available to give the treatment. We also 
had the Sunday Express (tY April) re- 
porting, on its front page, the plans of 
American medical firms to set up in 
Britain and Europe "Buy your Blood" 
collection points that could also involve 



the purchasing of human organs for 

spare par? surfery, The "British 1 " blood 
would Lhen be sold on what is a growing 
international market, 

All these news items show capitalism 
lor what it is: a system of society 
incapable of meeting the needs of its 
members: that employs cost-benefit 
analysis in the treatment of human 
suffering, as in all spheres of social life. 
The working class will be made the 
scapegoats tor capitalism's problems so 
Song as they aspire to no chin g better 
than "5p off" instead of LL 3p off 1L . 

Still, there is some goon news, The 
Daily Telegfltph of 6 April reported the 
building of a factory at Old Buck en ham. 
Norfolk, which will be producing 
veneered polystyrene coffins for workers 
at "half the piioe". 

Ml 



POLITICAL NOTES 



Stalinists in the 
Labour Party 



Those on the left wing of the Labour 
party are often caricatured as well- 
intentioned fools vvilh admirable morals 
but little s*n$e, While this may be true 
nj' many of ! 1: 0:11. we should mil forget 
tli at some Labour leaders have rather 
unsavoury political pasts. Here is due of 
ibi^Ti writing in the journal, Soci&tisi 
Revolt, in April 1957: 



"No one can deny that Communists 
in the past have made grave mistakes, 
but does anyone believe that Russia 
won id have retained its socialist 
basis . . , with nut Stahn's iron rule 
during the most difficult period in 
Communist h isto ry? Would sub- 
vcrsion, direct aggression, economic 
sabotage etc. not have crushed the 
germinating seed of world Commun- 
ism if Comrade St aim had not 
"enforced 1 the unity of Communists 
in Kiissif: : and throughout .h: inter- 
national Corn mm list Movement?"" 
The author of I'a.il hymn of praise- to 
Stalin was hric Heffer, Another admirer 
of the Stalinist system was the present 
leader of the Labour party, James 
Cal laghan : who w ro r.e i n R eynolds A> ws 
in March 1946: 

"The re wards given to ability in the 
U 5 S K a I :i 1 1 1 e v els a re fa r gre ate r t\\ iin 
those given to the employed In 
Cap it a Us! Britain. I have seen it and 
it works," 
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6 His inspiration lives on 3 
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UK, nOVAI.f) SCHTlCPrpsLdcru 
Of the M&thodtE* Conference:/'] 
hope the illness of Stalin wfl] bind 

the Ri]R^ian pec-plc iogeLher in 
"ratitudD fc-r what he has done/ 
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So, the next time you hear Heffei -.-i 
Callaghan talking about socialism (a 
practice they usually resen r e for Party 
Conferences and other such occasions), 
re caH what it is that these men undcr- 
■itand by tht tc=rm and recognise th^m 
for the enemies of the working class 
that they are. 



Gestapo deaths 



Remember the war over markets that 
they said was fought to defeat the evil 
of German totalitarianism? Well, the 
Gestapo may have been defeated, bttl 
many West German workers are still 
concerned about th^ choree to which 
the State is interfering in their lives. 
According to a report in German Inter- 
national of September 1979, 

"In February 1 97H the former Bonn 
Defence Minister Georg Leber, 
resigned after disclosures thai l.lie 
Military Security Service had been 
involved in bulging operations 
■.'.it i out his Knowledge, In May of 
that year library staff reported that 
intelligence agents had been keeping 
a watch on the reading habits of 
book borrowers and fettling their 
findings into the government com- 
puters. In June last year the former 
Interior Minister, Werner Maihofer, 
resigned after the publication of 
reports that border guards had been 

ki'i'isir:^ .1 ■_>■_ i.::l "I:." |::.i; T!" MilCkM 

carried by travellers." 

l'lie most comprehensive West German 
police computer is "Inpol", short lor 
In formation system der Poliiei. In 1972. 
when it became operative, it was linked 
to 20 data stations; now it is fed by 
1,200, thus putting the West German 
government's capacity for spying on its 
workers on a par with that of East 
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many. In Britain, jury-vetting, 
bugging and secret police computers arc 
known to exist. As 1984 approaches we 
arc forced to take- the Orweilian fear 
more and mare seriauslv. 



Cheap Chinese labour 



State eapitahH,m h not socialism, exists in 
Russia and China. And because workers 
in l tie ne countries are not free to com- 
bine in trade unions, the rate of exploit- 
ation tends to be higher than in the 
more industrialised parts of the world, 
The Socialist Standard has often shown 
that st is more profitable for Western 
capitalists to invest in the cheap labour 
of the East than the unionised labour of 
the West. The Electronic Times of 2S 
February provides us with further 
evidence: 

"To reduce production costs, Citizen 
Watch is planning to have electronic 
watches assembled in China - in the 
GuantiLlor.^ province, The plan is for 
quartz watches at :he Chinese plant 




FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Remember Belgium 

[n 1214, hundreds of thou sands af workers 
wl'tl" dupud into enJLL$tpl| by the appeal Lo 
their sympathy on behalf of u pooi little 
BelgUutl", It is- interesting tu learn diaL 
confirmation has now been jiivcn to fbc 
statement tlut the Allied governments had 
themselves prepared for via Latins Belgian 
"neutrality 11 . Mi. Harold Nieoison has j u st 
written a life of his father, Lord Carnock 
who, as Sir Arthur Nieoison. Wai Perm- 
anent Undeiscerctary at the Ec-reign Office 
in the years leading up to the War. [Lord 
Carn&ck, pihljshcd by Constable 21/-.} 
From a teview of the book wliieh 
appeared in The Daily Herald nn April 3rd 
1930, we learn that in Septetnbei 1911 
^preparations fbi landing fmjr or six 
divisions on the Continent have been 
woxked on: in the minutest detail'^ and m 
1913 French military authorities aie 
reported by Sir Arthur Meolson to be of 
the view that "it won Id be- far better tor 
France if a conflict weie not ioo long 
postponed". In 191$ Sir Arthur Njcnlson 
wrote to the Minister in Brussels: ,l We and 
France might have to move troop a across 
the Belgian frontier in order to meet the 
approach of t"juTinn:i -.roops fiani the 
other side". The lleraid reviewer says thar 
this- action wjh c:on '.em plated before the , p 
Germans! actually entered Belgium", t 
(From an editorial in the 
. : :..:W/.0.; Vr.,.!,./^-,/. V.iv l : J3". 
- I 



usiny Japanese movements in Chinese 
cases, The Chinese local government 
authorities at Guangdong are keen 
for local assembly to alleviate the 
shortage of watches, and to limit 
imports from Hong Kong, Consign ■ 
moots of watches have already been 
assembled for Hone Kony rr-iLnuffn':-- 
urers in Guangdong, and so the 
authorities arc keen to exploit the 
! : i l: :l1 know edge/' 

China is part of the world capitalist 

market, "with all of its eoneern for 
imports and exports, production costs 
and the hallmark of all capitalist 

production exploitation of wage 

labour by ::apil;il. 



Profits 
before health 



The Electronic Times of 6 March 
contains another noteworthy report. 
The United States National institute tor 
Occupational Safety and Health 
(V10SII) has re ecu ha- been investigating 



the health hazards at a semiconductor 
firm called Signetics in Sunnyvale, 
California. The investigation followed 
complaints from three employees that 
their work was literally nniknin. lb em 
sick. Such symptoms as burning Tf:nftues, 
no.se bleeds, chest tightness, and metallic 
tastes in their mouths were reported. 
According to the Electronic Times'. 
"The three |-.vli.i ^oui]:Uiii:c\l] wi:r^ 
fired from the company in July [1979] , 
four days before the NJGSU-eoniraet 
physicians were li^nied entry to 
Sign e tics." 

NEOSH reported that the majority of 
workers in the firm complained of the 
same symptoms as the three already 
sacked, Their report stated that the 
health hazards could have been pre- 
vented bad there been improved venti- 
lation in the workplace. /Ju?, 

"This would rm:an additional invest- 
ments in expensive ventilation and 
other such equip ine-ii at a time when 
most companies already have trouble 
finding capital to finance thnir 
research and development projects." 
So it's profits before people once aj^ain. 

SC 



An Englishman's home 



Imagine a village perched high En the 
Welsh mountains^ so picturesque that it 
becomes a favoured spot for weekends 
l 'away from it all". More and more of 
its houses arc bought up by people who 
only spend occasional weekends there. 
or who let the house to holiday makers 
duiing the summer and leave it empty 
for the rest of the year. As the number 
of permanent residents drops, the village 
shop finds there is insufficient custom 
to keep going and closes down,, the local 
telephone box is removed, and bus 
services may be withdrawn ulro^elrniy. 
The village ceases to function as a 
community. 

K is such considerations that lie 
behind the spate of arson attacks, now 
numbering over thirty, on English-owned 
holiday homes in Wales since December 







last year. Besides helping to depopulate 
the countryside (a process which is 
taking place anyway), the demand for 
holiday homes increases house prices so 
that they are beyond the reach of many 
local people, The county of Gwynedd 
has more second homes than it has 
people on its council bouse waiting lists. 

And then there are the nationalist 
factors also; the claim that the influx of 
l j o . td ay ill a k e :s an d w e l: k l: n d re sid en £s 
from England dilutes the supposedly 
Celtic character of north and west Wales 
and pushes [he Welsh language further 
into oblivion, The nationalist argument 
(which in truth Ls sometimes a purely 
racist one) is however misplaced. The 
same kind of rural depopulation and 
disintegration of encnm unities is taking 
P^acc m the Lake I3isti:et. r And it makes 
no odds whether the owner of the 
second home lives in London or in 
Cardiff, 

The existence of normally empty 
second homes alongside homeless people 
is a graphic illustration of the contra- 
dictions of a society which breeds 
palaces and hovels, kings and paupers. It 
is capitalism which is responsible for the 
social and physical devastation of the 
uinunlryside in Wales as elsewhere. Any 
sol j lion will involve figuring the causes 
of the decay not just its symptoms, and 
so will have to be a global not a purely 
national one. 

PB 
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Youthquake 



In the past few weeks several incidents 

of gang violence among young people 
have received a lair amount of Averse 
publicity. First there was the wrecking 
of a train and the al^ck on some of its 
passengers at Neasden tube station, one 
consequence of which is that London 
Transport staff ate taking industrial 
action to press foi better protection. 
'Live resultant inconvenience suffered by 
passengers Ls encouraging lb em tn blame 
the weekend stoppages on "those mind- 
less hooligans" who are threatening 
"law and order" as usual. Then there 
were the Bristol anti-pohee riots, pro- 
voked by a raid on the 'Black and White 
Cafe 1 . Despite the Lie nionst ration 
..IT.---.-:: l-y :k-M- .iio.rkir.cv^ .V 'lie 
unity of interest of the working class (of 
whatever ethnic origin) in the face of 
harrassment, they caused a great deal of 
ji;;lVii::_ -im or.;- I l I-..^j ■.%-■.■. u:rioii. 
I'inally, over IvHHter weekend, there 
were turbulent scenes on the South 
Coast, as gangs of young wage-slaves 
celebrated iheir short holiday from 
work with a drunken spree of violence. 

These ate mere outbreaks, however, 
of a tension which ferments permanently 
and inevitably among working people. 
There will be many more similar riota 
for the newspapers to use to increase 
sales, One point that won't be math: by 
I he capitalist press, though, is thai 
there is unlikely ever to be : . among the 
squalid struggles of violent rival gangs, 
a proportionate n: presentation o\~ young 
members of the capitalist class. "The 
conditions whicli induce such behaviour 
in some young workers do not exist for 
children of the rich. 

Reactions to the violence ranged 
from indignant demands for harsh pun- 
itive measures to "liberal" offers oi care 
and rchabililatum. In the former categ- 
ory lies Home Secretary William White- 
law's "short, sharp shock" , the futility 
of which is dealt with in the April 
Socialist Standard, The "liberal" alter- 
native may seem less harsh, but is just 
as futile, since it involves gently easing 
the so-called culprit back into the social 
relationships which caused his or her 
behaviour in the first place. The reason 
for society's failure hitherto to prevent 



gang violence and all other manifest- 
ations of frustration and discontent is 
that only effects are treated, Tn remove 
the cause of the problem would entail 
the abolition on a world scale of the 
inslLtution of class ownership of the 
means of life. Thus social engineers are 
employed for the farcical ta*k o: patch- 
ing and mopping up after the perennial 
disturbances occur - truly a labour of 
Sisyphus, 

The hypocrisy of capitalism is such, 
however, that violent behaviour is 
morally condemned and publish 
abhorred only when the nation is not at 
war. As soon as a war is declared, un- 
limited kudos are gained by workers 
pre glared to inllict the most barbaric 
cruelties upon wo rkers of another 
nation. A system of society which is 




inherently violent u-id antagonistic, in 
whir- Ei mass destruction is constantly 
recurrent in the form of war, ami ii 
which properly has to be dul^-uled r y 
intimidating, aimed force, cannot be 
expected to p reiki, a: :-r.y riling other 
than violent behaviour on the part of 
its victims. 

The cause of the frustration suffered 
by members of the working class has 
deeper roots than the reformers believe. 
At school we are prepared for lives of 
wage-slavery by subjection to discipline, 
rules, enforced working-hours and 
authorised punishment. The school- 
child soon learns to treat the hours 
from 4 o'clock onwards as his or her 
own^ submitting,, during the first part 
of each day, to such restraints as may 
be imposed by the authorities. When 
this pattern is transferred to the office, 
the warehouse. "Ihe workshop m the 
factory there is usually nothing : :v.it dull 
acceptance on the part of the victim. 
Inside the stipulated hours you belong 
to your employer with, once again, only 



the evening "vuur own*\ Throughout 
every working day we are regulated, 
ruled and regimented lor the sole pur- 
pose of creating profits, We arrive home, 
change our clothes [with all the satis- 
faction dm: to * symbolic rite) and try 
to relax, But before long we are setting 
alarm clocks for our next day's don- 
ation; we spend our liven, even from our 
school days, wailing for the bell, the 
end of the day, the end of the week, the 
end of the year. Ii :- this grinding 
monotony which creates frustration and 
leads, in some cases, to the few hours 
which are ll ou: own' 1 being frittered 
away in agonised rituals of a instructive 
kind, It does not foster thought or 
social harmony, but agression and 
desolation. 

When the working class organise 
politically ami consciously for the estab- 
lishment of socialism^ the means of 
production and distribution will become 
the common heritage of all humanity 
and wage Labour will give way to volunt- 
ary, cooperative work, with free access 
for all to the goods and services pro- 
duced by society. No longer will -the 
vast majority of the population spend 
all of their days making profits - for 
employers; no longer will working 
people be alienated from the means of 
production, from their creative activity 
and its products, from each other or 
from themselves. 

Gangs of youths trying to reliev~ 
their week's fnj si rations and anaietr* 
by getting drunk and going on avioleiu 
rampage epitomise the capitalist system, 
based ;r; il is upon conflict, oree and 
degradation. Only when social owner- 
ship has been instituted can interests be 
universally harmonised and sordid out- 
breaks of tension in the form of vandal- 
sm OJ gang- warfare become a thing of 
he past. Meanwhile, the cause of soeiai- 
i -i c:m e-niy ho. advanced by patient : 
peaceful persuasion. Those who have 
re -idied a state of positive and explicit 
dissatisfaction with the way things are 
should not give vent to their feelings 
with impotent h sporadic savagery, but 
organise democratically In establish a 
society geared to their material interest. 
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Literary lefties in the 1930s 



Although the furore over Anthony 
Blunt tuts died down th^ nuesliofl Still 
remains: why did people like I. in- 
swallow th* "Russian Myih 1 ' so easily? 
Wc might ask (his especially aboui oLIut 
mem bmy ot Hlunt's generation ;r:i 
so vial biickf.EOimrt who were involved 
not in the visual arts but in the lirerary 
world. The pro-Communist sympathies 
of the library lft M wii..^ did ml a] no .ml 
to sustained .itkI covert acis of treason 
but they allowed their xkolojiy lo 
govern their lives and work for the best 
part of a decade - and this did not stop 
at d ecu p lion and the telling of lies. 

In order to explain why these writers 
mistook Russian Nationalism for. soci- 
alism it is necessary to appreciate the 
peculiarities of their approach to politics 
on the one hand, and the common 
characteristics of their background and 
culture on the other. First, who were 
the protagonists in this political tragedy 
and what was their contribution to the 
history and literature of the nineteen- 
trnxues? 

A I ihe heart ol the "thirties literary 
movement, which comprised writers 
bom dining the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, was the Auden 
Group which emerged from the atmos- 
phere and tradition of BUmnisbury, The 
group included the poets, Stephen 
Sn.-iiM'"". C. l>-iy l.cw.s and Louis 
MacNeice, along with the novelists* 
Christopher Isherwood and Edward 
Upward who were attracted to the most 
|v.rn . i ' i _< |.-._i -..[' [_ti- p.-r.i : : . Wy.-il. in 
Hugh And en. Malcolm Muggeridge and 



KinKsky Mir l in also had strong con- 
nections with iL definite intellectual 
tradition, that of The eminent Fabians. 
Muggerldge by virtue of his marriage to 
Beatrice Webh^s neice n Kitty, and 
Vfr.rf.r: r.hrou»l: his posit, -i: as " ; u" v :i ' 
the "Staggers and Naggers" - The New 
Statesman and Nation, Theoreticians 
such as the Labour politician John 
Sniachey and the bright young Commu- 
nist Christopher Can dwell contributed 
to the ideological justification of Com- 
munist politics iii Britain; the former in 
his The Coming Struggle fur Power ami 
other theoretical works published by 
the Left Book Club of which he was a 
leading light, arid die latter in Illusion 
and Reality, which attempted to apply 
Historical Materialman to the evolution 
of poetry, Claud Cockbum and the 
Hungarian journalist Arthur Knesl'.er 
were hard-headed Communists who, 
under the orders of their Russian 
masters, sent fabricated news-stories to 
England during the Spanish Civil War, 
indeed, Cockburn wrote under the 
slightly more proletarian name of Frank 
Pitcairn, while KoesTler kept his mem- 
bership of the Communist Party a 
complete secret while working as a 
reporter for the right-wing Hungarian 
paper Pester Lloyd, The two heretics of 
the 1 it e j'a ry le ft -w ing were J ulia n S y n i o n s 
who became a TrolskvitL 1 during the 
thirties, and George Orwell who viewed 
Stalin and Trotsky in the same critical 
light and described Russian Commissars 
as '"half gangster,, half gramophone". 
The key to their left-wing sympathies 





Fflllnwj Trauelleri: Audur 
posing 



Ishurwuu J r Sperdfi' 



can be detected in the official statistics 
of the period, it was a decade in which 
um::uploy menl peaked at nearly three 
million in 1933; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture revealed that 20 per cent of the 
nation's children were badly fed and 
Seebohm Rowntree claimed that 30 pei 
cent of the city of York were living 
below the poverty line. The social 
conditions of the 'thirties an: mon; 
poignantly illustrated in the following 
three extracts. Greenwood's piece from 
Love On The Dote was written by 
someone who was brought up hi the 
conditions described ; Orwell was for- 
tunate enough to be a mere visitor to 
the industrial North; Day Lewis' poem 
could easily have been constructed by 
someone who had only read about such 
things in the press. 

". . , and to find the cost of this 
present system you only havL: lo look 
at our own lives and the lives of our 
parents and their parents. Labour 
■■■■v.t l:t -.'. \ : i :-.:md;uil ■- i il^Ics :o 
pay the rent and to buy sufficient 
■:..i.; ir:l -. - 1 ■ : 1 1 "l b ■ : j_: . And The houses in 
which wc are compelled to live are as 
though 11: uy have been designed by 
fiends in hell for our especial punish- 
ment. Even at best I say it iw not a 
life." 

Love On The Dote 
by Walter Greenwood 

"She looked up as the train passed 
and 1 was almost near enough lo 
catch her eye. She had a round pale 
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face, the usual exhausted face of the 
slum girl who is twenty 'fire and 
looks forty, thanks to mis*: Jirriag.es 
and drudgery; and it wore, for the 
second in which 1 saw it : Hit most 
desolate hopeless expression I have 
cvL^r seen." 

The Road to Wigaft Pier 
by George. Qrwefl 

ll The hooters are blowing, 
No need let him take; 
When baby is hungry 
'Tis best not to wake. 
Thy mother is crying;, 
Thy dad's on Che dole; 
Two shillings a week is 
The price of a soul" 
d Gam J by C. Day Lewis 

The nineteen-thirties was the decade 
of social surveys and "Urban Rides' 3 
undertaken by i variety of writers, 
political activists and social scientists 
including Orwell, Rowntrcc, Wal Han- 
nington, J. B. Priestley and Arnold 
Zwcig. to name a few. 

Running throughout the work of the 
literary left-wing almost with out 

exception is a pervading sense of puiU 
which lias three elements. The dominant 
of the three was the over- riding belie t" 
[li#t They, bom into the homes of small 
businessmen, shopkeepers and civil 
servants, educated al public school and 
in most cases Oxbridge, were, to use 
Upwards pi i rase, ^Living off th^ backs 
of the workers", Somehow they were 
responsible for the wnrst features of the 
eapitafcist system. It was almost as if one 
particular phrase of Letting was tatccn 
to heart above ail others. 

"How could they be so blind as not 
to see thai our enemy is the small 
capitalist, the small owner? In the 
transition periml from Capitalism to 
Socialism our chief enemy is the 
small bourgeoisie, with its economic 
customs, habits and position." 
The Chief Tusks afOtiT 'rimes 




;jL"id lt ( * y S '6 r ^'ft t n ii d wi th nu : a t; ue ! 



Lenin, of ionise, was referring to 
Russia in an attempt to direct attention 
away from the bigger and more power- 
ful capitalist institution - the State, 
[{ere is an example of a political expedi- 
ent in one country becoming a, precept 
of political theology in another. Tins 
aspect of Communist propaganda im- 
planted itself on the already gxiilt- 
stneken consciences of the literary 
intellectuals. For they had already 
inherited from their school days a sense 
nf shame that they had been too young 
to test their manhood in the fire a I War. 
In addition their childhoods bad been 
scarred by sexuaE and emotion a: trauma, 

Edward Upward described Kept on 
School unaffectionately referred to as 
"RupLilu" - as being rotten with Hfc a foul 
and vj clous kind of sexuality" during his 
ti]ue there as a pupil. OrwcU recounts 
the mental and physical cruelly of Ms 
Eastbourne prep school in Sltt:h t Such 
Wvre Thr. Joys. Slender says that his 
parents might just as well have had him 
"educated at a brothel Tor flaKtsilsnls" 
and Isii.erwo:u3 -l.i i .: - II. ,i his ,l n Lddle 
class 11 upbringing denied affection and 
taught that sex was "the loathsome 
enamel house, the bottomless abyss and 
its natural outcome was paralysis". The 
political implication of these experiences 
is succinctly expressed by W. H. Auden: 

L *'l'lie hest reason I have for opposing 
Fascism is (hat at school I fiverj m a 

b'aseist Stat.e r :? 

The lure of Russia, the call of the 
Popular Front arid the fi^ht against 
Fascism took on a new and personal 
perspective, The literary left-winy chose 
a number nf ways to try to expiate their 
class-Kui 1 1. t.'ot example Orwell became a 
lratnp) s but most chose to join the 
Communist Party or become fellow 
travellers. This was far from an easy 
defection as they all experienced parti- 
cular inhibitions in their declines with 
the "working class". Muj^eridge com- 
pares the fascination of the intellectuals 
with the workers to a smalt dog passing 
a big dog, half wanting to sineU its 
bottom, and half afraid. It is worth 
commenting that their political needs 
were largely emotional rather than 
intellectual. They felt guilt but they did 
no I "feel" Communism, It was an 
uncomfortable veneer which did not fit 
casiJy, and it required a great deal of 
their menial effort to convince them 
that i1 did, The cc.intradi ebons inherent 
in Russian Communism were mentally 
accommodated but without realising 
that the paradoxes originated with 
Lenin not Marx, Therefore when they 
finally east off the lit -fitting Communis I 
en antic it was H *huinan nature 1 ' that got 
the credit for the failure of this political 
exercise, and Marx who got the blame. 
I' : ii-; ■. i.iiveni.-il . .ii .1 is .17 i- pzc rented 
in Martin's autobiography under the 
heading of "Left Illusions" and in the 



infamous compilation by ex- 
Communists, The God Thai failed. 
However, their excuses are not historic- 
ally accurate. 

The an tl- Marxist foundations of 
Bolshevism have been high tigh led in 
some detail by revolutionaries tike Rosa 
Luxembourg and more recently by 
.ii .idemics like Maximilian RubeU 
Frederick Bender, 2 and Paul Matliek." 3 
Even Raymond Williams in Culture and 
Society and Robert Conquest in The 
Great Tenor have referred to the 
expedient innovations of Leninism. Yet 
it is precisely the flawed assumptions 
of the Bolsheviks which ensured the 
political betrayal and eventual rJis 
en char) I merit of individuals who could 
not stomach the rigoms of pnwer 
politics.. 



. 







l-ii Spanish Civil War (193B-9) 

I .en hi differed fundamentally from 
Marx, in his insistence that socialism 
could be established fn a pre -industrial 
economy and thai a socialist revolution 
could be initiated without the particir 
p ation ot the working class as a whole. 
These modifications required the re- 
defining of socialism and the e en mimic 
criteria nf ela^s so as to tit in with the 
economic conditions of Russia. It was 
this last alteration which enabled the 
Russian Communists to successfully 
dupe the Literary intellectuals. 

In the Communist Manifesto Marx 
declared: 

II by bourgeoisie is meant the class of 
modern Capitalists, owners of the 
means ot social production and 
employers of wage- labour. By pro let 
ariat the class of modern wage- 
labourers who having no means of 
production of their own, are 
reduced to selling their Labour- power 
to live. " n 



L Pip^s (Ed) Rmrolutforxtry kumia. 19ftfi. 

2. Bender \L. TJie Betrayal Of Marx. 1975. 

3. Mattiet P. Marx Ami Keynes. 1 974. 
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If they had r-eaJ Marx £hc literary 
Left-Wing would have realised that they 
loo were workers by virtue of their 

occupations :k \\< j nudists and teachers. 
Their bourgeois "customs and habits 1 ' 
wore not sufficient in themselves to 
constitute mtsinberahip of the capitalist 
class. Like alt other workers they stood 
as b< non-owners" in relation, to the 
social means of production, 

Lenin insisted that the working class 
consisted only of industrial labour, a 
mere section of aii wage -earners > and the 
party that represented their true 
interests did not consist of "Che working 
class itself* but a minority of profess- 
ional revolutionaries - Lenin's Vanguard 
of the Proletariat. Lenin's contrived 
view of class gave rise to further 
inaccuracy and confusion in the writing 
of the literary left. In the work of the 
most promising young neo -Bolshevik. 
Christopher CaudweLl, this revised view 
of class is tak^r. :o it* hjm.si iilo^nul 
extreme. 

"All classes injured by the final 
explo:-. vi :-r -. . i :- i - . 1 mi - workers, 



peasants, small tanners, shopkeepers, 
artisans, artists, specialists, tech- 
nicians - compose that rebellious 
mass . . . bur only one class is organ- 
ised by its conditio ns of life to over- 
throw the old system and build a 
new/' 
IHtuitm .:.■■■■ /'■.:. niHy 

T:u: literary left-wing Relieved for a- 
lime that capitalism would fin ■.!'■. 
■:--\ 1. 1 ■•■'■.' and that their own invqlveinen.1 
was. of little importance in the face of 
the inevitable, but at least they were or 
the side of history. 

It is ironic that contained in the 
\. :ei:cb tnat was re sb;-|-:e ibc political 
commitment of a whole generation of 
young artists was the admission that 
should have exposed Lenin *s opportun- 
ism for what it was — not the way to 
socialism, hut a toad to disenchantment 
and despair. 

"State capitalism would he a step 

forward for us." 
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The end of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat! 



As everyone knows, there has been a 
Shakespeare industry tor centuries. 
Thousands of academes some wise, 
some- foolish, some honest, some 
crooked— have marie a nice living out of 
it. Uu.1 it cook a long time /or a simitar 
: ii.:i-jiy :o develop a boil Max. i'oi 
most of the century since he died, the 
groves of academe in the main held a 
conspiracy of silence. He wasn't worth 
mentioning to students— who in turn 
became professors who were able to 
pass on their own ignorance to succee- 
ding i^ene car Jons. Suddenly, in the last 
decade or two, all that has changed. The 
reasons need not bother us> Eml it's 
enough to make an SPtiR eal laugh to 
find that there is now a Ilyurisbine Marx 
industry among circles which not so 
long ago "professed": "Marx? Never 
heard of ""inn!" 

Even- facet of the sage's life an J 
works is explored and there is 00 l- 1 1 : 1 to 
the discoveries about the subsequent 
career of has third cousin twice 
removed.; or about the ■* as card whom he 
fathered oil the domestic servant and 
who was looked aftei by the undoubt- 
edly kindly Engels. II is tme that all 
these scribblers seem to know every- 
thing \.\xiA\7\[ the one thing that Marx 
really spent his life on: socialism. Ask 
ten professors of g oh ties to ceil you 
what socialism is and you will get ten 
different answers > each one as stupLd as 
the rest. A few months ago, for 
exH.ni pie, there w^s an attack on 
Marxism in the Observer by no less a 
personage than the editor-in-chief. 
Predictably, this brought an article the 
following week by E, P. Thompson 
w.i-.;. is too big :'or the paper to ignore} 
who had no difficulty in showing that 
Conor Cruise O'Brien is Ein ignoramus. 
Sadly he also showed that he too has his 
faults. The author o:" The Making of the 
English Working Class, which received 
the high praise that was its due when 
reviewed in this journal some years ago, 
can still think that a Marxist can 
possibly associate with the reformists in 
*he Labour Party or the SWP. 

As is the nature of an industry, those 
who engage in it are always looking for 
pro ducts that I be competition has not 
dealt with. So we find that the literati 
take their magnifying glasses to pore 
over every odd phrase thuc Mtrx wrote 
from his youth up (and like ordinary' 
mortals, Marx too had to grow up -and 
leant. So we get learned tomes discuss- 
ing what exactly the great man meant in 
Chanter XYZ, line 123 of the Critique 
of the Gotha Programing or some such. 



Th< L matter of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat is even more ridiculous. The 
nti rase was nor intended for, and not 
used in ± one o£ his books or major 
pamphlets but was merely a remark 
used en passant in the course of corres- 
pondence. This however has not pre- 
vented t'K' phrase being analysed ami 
directed ad nauseam. Can there be a 
dictatorship of the great majority? 
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Lenin the a mighty Jahovah (1932) 

when-, would they dictate over in the 
classless society of socialism? Did Marx 
really mean ^dictatorship 11 in the sens^ 
:i: which we understand :K- te: ri or was 
he using it hi the manner in which il 
was understood in ancient Rome? One 
can only assume that in his t^ave in 
Highgate, Marx is saddened to think 
that a careiess phrase, one that indeed 
seems rather less than meaningful to us, 
should occasion so much pother to 
generations chen unborn. 

Unfortunately, it is not only foolish 
academics whe seize on sueh phrases. 
People like Lenin (who had at any rate 
studied Marx) and Stalin (who had no 
lime to read, being too busy butchering 
the Russian proletariat) needed these 
obscure phrases to [end authority to 
their tyrannical capitalise regimes. Lenin 
and his so-called Communist Party made 
it quite clear that they thought it per- 
fectly correct to run a dictatorship and 
call it democracy. Tbis, they said, was 
what Mar* meant by the Dictatorship 
of che Prole cariat. And this in turn 
meant that Lenin and his grislier succes- 



sors could claim to be Marxists when by 
every reasonable understanding of what 
Marx spent his life writing about, and 
fighting for : they wen: anri-Marxlsts 
who were running a dictatorship over 
the proletariat-like Hiiler, (In a sense, 
even wurse, Hitler could at any iate say 
that millions of proletarians had yoted 
him into power in an election in 1933; 
something that has never happened in 
the Linlire history of the Union of 
Capitalist Soviet RepuhEi^.) 

Hliwl-vlt, "h 1 .": inask has now been 
taJceft off, very quietly, Russia, which 
always claimed to he the supreme 
example of whatever Marx is supposed 
to have meant by the Dictatorship- of 
the Proletariat, has now abandoned thai 
claim. At last, the official news from 
Moscow, from no less authoritative a 
source than the Sovietskaya Vooruzh- 
ennye Siiy (p, 409). Most readers will 
no doubt he fully familiar with this 
journal but, for those who are r.o J .. it is 
the official publication of the Instil ul-e 
of Military History of the Soviet Minis- 
fry of Di:\\'.t\l:ii— and you can"' ^iei r:ioiC 
official than that. Here is the passage in 
question; " Great changes have occurred 
in the Soviet political system. Our 
socialist state, which emerged as a 
dictatorship of the prole t aria l } has be 
COfrjg an all-embraeiny n&titfnal state 
expressjne. che interests and Jhe will of 
the entire nation. As a result of this, the 
Soviet Armed Forces have beeosne the 
weapon of our all -embracing state, a 
reliable Lie fender of all classes and strata 
of Soviet society. Their social and ela^ 
1 Mi- e has been widened. The union of 
the armed forces and the nation has 
been cemented even further". 

There we have it. After 60 inglorious 
years, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
is now pronounced dead, Out of the 
ash es^ we now have a socialist, classless 
society? On the contrary, our ujoriuus 
armed forces are there to protect "all 
classes and strata of society". Russia 
even has strata as well as classes, unlike 
our own capitalist state. It will not be 
necessary to point out all the signifi- 
cance of the remarkable passage quoted 
but it is worth mentioning that the date- 
line of the issue is Moscow 1978. Did 
the glorious Soviet people have some 
sorl n f referendum in which they 
joyousjy voted out 31 existence the 
glorious Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
which they had ;oyously upheld in all 
those free elections ever since Lenin 
smashed up the Constituent Assembly 
in January 1918? If so 3 this great event 
went unreported. The Morning Star still 
knows nothing about it, which is rum as- 
kable mnorance even by their standards. 
It is probable that about 250 million 
Russian members of the working class 
who are unlikely to read Sovietskaya 
Voonntiennye Siiy, haven r t noticed the 
ebange either, 

L E WEIDBLKG 
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IMPORTANT DOCUMENT IN SOCIALIST HISTORY 

Karl Marx's 
Declaration of Principles 



A hundred years ago this month four 
men met in the study of Marx's- house 
in North London: Marx fnmsclf . En gels, 
Paul La f argue {who was then sciLl living 
lji London) ami .lutes (;m:sd^ : who had 
come over specially from France. 

Guesde (pronounced "Ged") had 
played a key role in persuading a con- 
ference of French political and titide 
union organisations in Marseilles in 
October 1879 to adopt "the collective 
ownership of the soil, sub-so ll L insim- 
ments of production, raw materials"' as 
the aim of "the Federation of [lie l\irly 
of Socialist Workers in France". He was 
i ■•-. in London to get Marx's help in 
drawing up a declaration of principle 
for this new party. 

Marx dictated to Lafargue, who 
acted as secretary of the meeting, the 

fi:'lc-'.v ii" I'V.mi -..:■ y :. i |,\i i.i| in. .:: . | 
iate demands which had been prepared 
by Guesde foa the elections of 1881. 
We have translated it ourselves from the 
version which was published on the 
front page of L 'Egaiite of 30 June 1880 
under the heading "Electoral Programme 
of the Socialist Workers": 

Considering, 

That the emancipation of the pro- 
ductive elass is that of all human 
beings without distinction of sex or 

IJM- 

That the producers can be free only 
insofar as they are in possession of 
the means of production; 
It:;]: there are only two forms under 
which the means of production can 
belong to them: 

1. The individual form which has 
neA'er exisl^d generally and which is. 
being more and more eliminated by 
the progress of industry; 

2. The collective form whose mater- 
ial and intellectual elements are being 
formed by the very development of 
capitalist society; 

Considering, 

That this collective appropriation can 
only be the outcome of the revolu- 
tionary action of the productive elass 
- or proletariat -- organised in ;i 
separate political party; 
That such organisation must be 
pursued by all the means which the 
proletariat has at its disposal, in elud- 
ing universal suffrage , thus trans^ 
formed from the instrument of trick- 
ery which it has been up till now 
into an Instrument of emancipation ; 
The French socialist workers, in 
setting as the aim of their efforts in 
the economic field the return to the 
collectivity of all the means of pro- 



duction, have decided, as a means of 
organisation and struggle, to enter 

i ■■■ ■■ ex tions With I .I-. !■ -I V-.-. i:i-. i:ii 
imum programme.* 

Guesde 1 * election programme which 
followed was a list of reforms- such as 
full freedom of the press, assembly and 
organisation; separation of the Church 
and State; an eight-hour working day: a 
legal minimum wage and workmen's 
compensation, Mane was not involved 
In drawing up this programme and was 
in fact critical of certain parts of it, 
especially' The demand foi a legal mini- 
mum wage, though he did not contest 
the desirability of the party adding 
such a programme of reforms to its 
socialist objective {one of the points on 
which we say he was in error). 

M is quite clear that this excellent 
statement of basic socialist principles 
drawn up by Marx musl have been one 
of the documents before those who 
drafted our Object and Declaration of 
Principles in 1904. Its first clause is 
incorporated, almost word for word, in 
our Clause 4 and the phrase "instrument 

1 . An English translation also appear in The 
Fa-si Fnterttatfatel and After, in the Pelican 

Marx library, but containa a mistake, prob- 
ably because it was iotiiuisdaiud from, the 
^r::;:in :ind ivr -.lii-.- c I. v :'rcim llv.- I'jCccii. 
Instead of "That such organisation must 
be , . ,*■ it has "That this collective appro- 
:ni,Ojn imw be . ." 



of emancipation" appears in our Clause 
6 as l *agent of emancipation h? . Accord- 
ing \c- H racket, who was a close eoltabor- 
uUir uf Guesde before the first World 

"'\\i. :l:.- :v.M:li L 'L;u.-: lixnsforn ed m:iri 
the instrument of trickery which it has 
been up lill r-.ow [r.:o n; instrument of 
emancipation 11 were suggested by 
Guesde (see his. foreword to Pro- 
grammes Socialites dc Got ha, Erfurt, 
Le Havre, Spartacus, Paris, 1947). 
Presumably his source for saying this 
would have been Guesde (who died in 
1921), though Guesde himself is not on 
record as making this claim. But in any 
event, whoever suggested the phrase, it 
was accepted and endorsed by Marx 
and became pari of the term bio logy or 
Marxian socialism inherited by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

• AD the currently available French 
versions of this preamble differ from 
the version published in L'Egalite (and 
various other French journals) In June 
1880. One of these differences is 
important and has long been a source 
of embarrassment to us" the inclusion 
after "means of production" in the 
second clause of "(land, factories, ships : 
banks, credit, etc)", The Pelican trans- 
.ation does not cunt air: rhi^ bul Aaron 
Noland, in his The Founding of the 
/ .-. nch Socialist Party (p,7), quotes this 
phrase as if it had been in the draft 
dictated by Marx. 

Now* if Marx really had included 
i i i - | ■ I r . i sl- . i. wo i. Id h a v :: d e t : acted 
from the value of the document as a 
very good statement of socialist prin- 
ciples as well as calling into question his 
own theoretical consistency, b'or how 
can there be common ownership of 
"banks" and "credit 1 * when, as buying 
and selling institutions, these are 
feature* only of a society where private 
property exists? When there is common 
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ownership of the means of production 

there will be no money, no buying and 

selling and hence no banks or other 
financial institutions, as Marx made 
quite el ear in other of his writings. 2 
Besides, banks and other financial 
institutions are not "means of pro- 
duction" and Marx was always careful 
about the definition of economie terms. 

There were thus two prima facie 
reasons for doubting that Marx had had 
a hand in in eluding this phrase. Having 
I,. .-,■.: i:- l : n! >\\ k- ..I / 7 V.-: .■.■."■ of 30 
June 1M0 we .ire now in a position to 
confirm that it was not inserted by 
Marx, since the phrase is nowhere to 
be found in the version published there. 
All the current French versions are 
therefore wrong, their publishers not 
having taken the elementary step of 
going back to the original source, We 
can only speeulaU: why. Nul ari import- 
am factor must have been that, being 
either Social Democrats or "Commun- 
ists**, they saw no contradiction in 
Marx seeming to surest that tanks and 
credit would continue to exist in 
socialism. 

Where, then, did This addition come 
from and who inserted it? In July £ ft fcti 
the preamble and election programme 
were adopted by the Centre region 
(which ieiduded Paris) of the French 
party, The version they adopted, as 
published in L'Egdlife of 28 July, does 
not contain this phrase nor, more 
importantly, does the version adopted 
by the party as a whole at its national 
congress held in Le Havre in November 
(Le Prokt&ire No. 134, 4 December 
18S0). 

The offending phrase first appears, 
together with a couple of other changed, 
in a version adopted ai ;; Congress held 
in Roanrte in September and October 
\mi (see L'Egatite, 3 October 1882), 
The mystery is now near to solution, 
since this was the congress at which 
Guesde and his supporters^ who had' 
been outvoted on the issue of main- 
taining a SJnp.h: nalir.nx L:li:cl:on ::rn- 
.L'raT-inn:, broke away from (lie 
red era lion of the Party of Socialist 
Workers and set up the Parti Ouvrier 
Francais (French Workers 3 Party). 

Because of its unwieldy name the 
Federation had been known popularly 
as the "'parti ouvner 1 ' but this was not 
its official title. It is thus inaccurate to 
describe, as has become customary, this 
document as Ihi: preamble or intro- 
duction to the programme of "the 
French Workers* Party**. Marx did not 
draft it for this party since it did not 
exist as such in l£Kf) but for its pre- 
decessor, the Federation of the Party of 



2. LL As soon as the means of production ceawj 
bttiniz ir uniformed int«a capita] (which, als** 
includes the abolition of private property in 
land), credit as such no longer has any mean 
int hh (Capital, Vo] III, Mokcow, p.594). 



Socialist Workers in France, to give it its 
fuil title, ttaturaily, as tends to happen 
when there are splits, the two organi- 
sations resulting from the 18S2 split 
holh ;:lai;ned to '--• (he : ,r.hL:-i|\irs of the 
original party and traced their origin 
back to it, In addition^ Gue&de, 
Lafatgue and tin: others in the PDF 
hoped T:i derive p-r^StiEL: Iron I he fa:.:r 

chat their declaration of principles had 

been drained by Marx. 

And in fact, from IS HI onwards, the 
PDF was /the recognised * 'Marxist*' 
organisation in France and, like the 
Social Democratic Federation in Britain 
(formed about the same time), did carry 
out some useful work in introducing 
and spreading socialist ideas in France 
before tin ally getting bogged down in 
reformism. Consider, for instance, the 
following passage by Guesde, written in 
1879, in an article "The Social Problem 
ami its Solution'* which was translated 
into English and published in the 
Socialist Standard in January and Feb- 
ruary 1305: 

Commen iai product] m ol ::-...i : nge 
values with an end to realising profit 
will disappear, and lie replaced by 
the co-operative production of use 
vaJues for consumption with a view 
to satisfying social wants, 



Alteration to 
Marx's draft 



We shouldn't be too hard on the 
CSuesdists though, since they had some 
influence on the early Thinking of the 
SPCR. Marx's prcam:iLu. for irisi.in-:-e 1 
would only have been known to our 
finJiider members in I he form nf the 

ll couside rants" to the programme of 
the Gucsdist Party, The PDF, after 
becoming "the Socialist Fatty of 
France Lr in 1901, joined the united 
Socaal Democratic party in France set 
up in 1905 under the auspices of the 
Second International The Guesdists 
.".t i"i ,ii 1 1 ';■ .-::■! :.l; ;i rroi..--: w;\.\\ II, ir 

own publication Le Socialisme, The 

early Socialist Standards contain a 
number of articles translated from this 
journal, For instance, an article by 
Guesde on ^Legality and Revolution" 
(February 1 90S), one by Laf argue on 
£: Tbi: Law of Value and Lie Dcarncss of 
Commodities" (May 1908), two articles 
by Charles Rappoport, author of a 
number of books and later a leading 
theorist of the French "Communist 1 - 
Parly [September 1 90S and April 1911) 
and a short, and not very consequential* 
ariicHe by The l^racke we have already 
in en tioued (J an uary 1 9 1 ) P Th lits w e l c 
others too, In addition, our traditional 
definition of 0\r. State as "the public 
power of coercion*' comes Iron the 
early Guesdist (later an open reformist 
and top French diphniai.) Gabriel 
De\ .I.--. 

So. when our supporters in France 
: ;k r i.r. r. -i -. -. i-a : I ■ n.- l-.\ l,,i::U]::i 

of principles of the party they will form 
In view of this recognition that there w tU not be something totally alien to 

would be no buying and selling in social- the French working class poiitica] 

ism, it is strange that Hjcsde and r.ra:iit.inri, bu( will include passages 

Lafatgue should have taken it upon originally drafted by Marx ibr a French 

themselves to "complete" Marx n s draft workers' organisation. ^^ 

in such a way as to mggest thai banks 

and credit would exist in socialism, In 

doing so. they distorted Marx's meaning 

and blurred the distinction between 

state capitalism and socialism, the 

beginning of a process which led to the 

Social Democratic :mrtu:s of T'urope. in 

which Marx and particularly 1'nyels had 

placed such hopes, coming to work in 

p-;u:rk:e tor state capitalism rather I 'urn 

Socialism. 

Guesde and Lafargue had no right to 

change Marx's draft and then claim thr^r 

it had been dictated by him in the 

changed form in which they propagated 

it, A mark of their success ■ and 

damage - here is the fact that most 

pe< > p I e in Ham: e w 1 u j a re a w a r^ of 1 1n: 

document think that Mart accepted the Socialist Standard Subscriptions 

contraezetion in the POF version, that is 52 Oapham High StrcDT^Londnn SW r 4 

The "trtniTiiiE m^nersbip of banks,**. It 

would be nice if Marx^s famous remark * *™*™ ^2^1^ 

l£ _ ... . r , j i- ^n 12 issues tinc:hiiim|: pohij 

Qne thiD^ is dirtain. I rn not a Marxist 

((■[lgets 1 leuer 1o iternstein;, 3 November Name 

18£"2) had been occasioned by this 

ehange to his 1880 draft, but there is no Address 

evidence al all ior this iiomlIiishhi! Tt | 

was, nowever, ntade in connection with 

the GuesdLsts. 1^^^™^ ^h^^^h- ^»- ■— 



Socialist 
Standard 

J, Why wait? 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, 
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THE FRENCH MOVEMENT FOR ABUNDANCE 



A way out of the mess? 



In the February Socialist Standard we 

published an : i r r i l* I o — The French 
Movement fnr Abundance which crit- 
kviliv l-m^mmklI lii-:- khii.S of un <>r\i\.\n 
isatinn t: a lied ihc: Mmivnrri^m Frfliieais 
pour L 'Abundance, In tbiss ik^uu of our 
journal, which deals in some del nil with 
socialism an J how and why in wilt be 
established, we think it is or interest to 
publish an article which looks at another 
organisation in I- ranee which has some 
interesting ideas, 

EditoriaJ Committee 

Socialism means different things to 
different people. To some it means 
social reforms, to others state owner- 
ship of industry, to others the kind of 
t> rut-party state ihat exists in Russia or 
China. Very tew people however view 
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socialism in the same way as the Social- 
ist Party of Great Britain, that is as a 
worldwide society without buying and 
selling in which production takes place 
not for profit but solely to satisfy 
human needs. Sinc^ its formation in 
1904 the SPGB has defined socialism 
in this way and so it is always refresh- 
ing, id a world overwhelmingly hostile 
to our ideas, to meet with individuals 
or organisations whose view of socialism 
bears some similarity to our own. 

One such example is to be found in a 
recently puMi-iliL-d ":n:^k in French by 
Mauric:: LiiLidniinl illustrating the ideas 
of an organisation called the Centre de 
Prospective Soaallste. In the book 
r..i.i:h.i'i |" : i i ii r v Mill t.Ki: li. I L.L--" ■ Ho-e -J JU*--I 
"Socialists" and * "Communists" at 
present vying for power in France are 
bent, not on doing away with capitalism, 
but on administering it. For Land rain 
capitalism means the whole economic 
system of buying and selling which 
keeps a small minority extremely nch 
;ind powerful and the vast majority , all 
those who depend on a wage or salary, 
relatively poor problem-ridden and 
powerless. This system, he atgues, tia$ as 
its ly nth-pin "profitability" which 
"sacri J'ices on its altar the interest of 
pcoples , *(p...53) 1 brings insoluble prob- 
lems such as unemployment and 
l: si rr upturn, and prevents the realisation 
of the abundance of goods and services 
which modem technology is capable of 
producing. 'The way out of the mess", 
according to the author, is through the 
abolition, by democratic means (by 
people consciously voting for it) of the 
present "exchange economy** and the 
introduction of what one of his. mentors, 
.1:. /-i nes Duboin, termed a "distributive 
economy of abu nd an ce ' ' \p . 1 4 -1 } . Tin: n-.- 
fore those few already conscious of the 
need for such a change "must make an 
immense effort to spread their ideas and 
educate people to accept them"(p,169). 

So far so good. A sound analysis 
which could easily tempt us to see a 
companion socialist organisation grow- 
ing up in France. But unfortunately a 
close reading of the book yields some 
.:riL.i;ii snugs which would make any 
association between the SPCiR and the 
Centre de Prospective Soeiaimc quite 
impossible. 

First and foremost the kind of 
society advocated by Laud rain is to be 

L Sortir de in pagailfe {Tfte Way out of the 
Mess), Park, Le^ Publications Universitajies, 
1979. 



established not on a world-wide scale 
hut in France alone, in the hope that 
later other countries will follow its lead. 
To the question - "'How could a single 
isolated country have the resources to 
satisfy tin: ncinJs of all its population 
and Jiow„ any way s could it possibly 
stand up to a hostile capitalist world 
around it?\ the author's reply is I Slat 
■v'-i- imi.sI ' : - ■ : k ::n supporl ro 1:1c :!!i!y 
anti-capitalist forces" (Russia and 
China) (pJKQ). Here we meet the Song 
perpetuated myth of state capitalist 
countries like Russia and China having 
something to do with socialism. This is 
all the more surprising, as the author has 
correctly described tap Sialism as an 

■\ -...I;- i ;ie economy", II. -v :ic ,;: Jr . 

therefore see the exchange economics 
of Russia and China as anything otne* 
than capitalist is quite perplexing, One 
winders roo how be can tail to :s>.l- :l:c 
capitalist nature of these countries in 
their engagement in the same kind of 
military rivalry for world markets, 
trade routes and raw materials as carried 
on by the avowedly capitalist countries 
of the West. 

tn fact Laudrain hopes that a "Social- 
ist France" would continue to do 
business with the capitalist countries 
around it business based on exchanges 
of.goods rather than of currency, in the 
same way as the countries he styles 
"anta-capitalisf 1, trade with the capitalist 
West. 

However the econnmic model he 
visualises foff his new France is not that 
which operates in those ^ar*£i-capitaiist'' 
countries. What ml: l'av:,nj-* (mid Ibis is 
tioI surprising for someone who wants 
to do away with buy ins and sellinp) is 
the abolition of money and the wages 
system. But (and here is the rub) his 
alternative is not free, access to all goods 
and servk-us according to the dictum: 
L rrom each according to his ability to 
each according to his need 1 , but a N new" 
system of non-circulating labour 
vouchers whereby people would have 
access to goods according to the num- 
ber of hours 1 work they put in. 

Now this idna is nothing new. As Che 
writer himself points out, it goes back 
to Marx's com:epjion of how socialism 
■■.-,. ii. Id work in its earlier stages until 
the techniques of production had been 
built up sufficiently to meet people's 
needs without rationing. Now, over a 
hundred years later, advanced teeh- 
i- .-.Mj.y has created such a ; ou'in.'- 1 Ebi 
abundance that society , once the major- 
ity of its members want it, can pass 
immediately from the wages system to 
Lu:i:pkk- i'rce access without any intcj- 
mediate stage of rationing. 

That this immediate creation of 
abundance could not take place in a 
single country is self-evident and is 
what has led Laudrain «o propose 
bihoiu li:U'!!:-; .1'- ;i ik ..is ■ ■! distl i h Ll 1 
ing the necessarily limited wealth of 
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ooe country { France) among its 

population. 

Both labour vouchers and the 
detailed 1 24 pqge) blueprint drawn up 
by the Cettfre u 1 ? Prospective Socialiste 

for the manage me ii T of the new French 
society are quite ■unnecessary anyway. 
The similarity of conditions and prob- 
lems which capitalism has Imposed on 
the whole advanced industrial world and 
the speed of modem communications 
mean that once socialist ideas have 
become so widespread as to be ir resist* 
iblc in a country Like France, that same 
process will have Operated in Brilairu 

USA, Germany, Italy > Russia . . . And 



once socialism is democratically estab- 
lished as a wo j Id system, it will he up to 
the majority who have established it to 
decide then, democratically, on the 
precise details of its structure and day- 
t onlay management. 

If Maurice La u drain and the Ctntn: 
dc Prospective Socialists sincerely a lie i 
at a re v u turj onary change Hi a society 
. . i lj., 1 1 1 i -■_ ..! on Ihe : a-i- .. :■ I 'i.ii : :. ,=.=.■.. 

instead of profit, we would invite them 

lu look eloSL:lv hn1 K ai our ml ids in oJ 

their views and a_t the case we put for- 
ward for the establishment of such a 
society. 

HKM 



Letters 




Christianity, again 



To the Editors 

The article 'Christianity Confidence 

l'nck fc (March Socialist Standard) is an 
-i-.i- i |':a;.- Ly i.:J * im-l" \\\\ I : ii a 
rhristian ami a socialist, 1 am also a 
member of the 'Christian Socialist s\ 
who are proud to include in I heir 
number Donald Soper, who has endured 
years of opposition to his socialist views 
in his eh urc :lu. and some support. Simil- 
arly, a host of priests feike CamiOo 
Torres have led the opposition Co 
repressive governments. It is so easy for 
ihe Socialist Sta7?J:rrd to flaunt its white 
Sheet, while remaining comparatively 
aloof irons the ditty world of political 
life, 

1 doiT1 believe in the literal troth ol 
myths Like the Virgin berth, or of the 
gross parody of Genesis presented i-i 
Tonfidcnce I'tick'. Has the Standard 
never heard of poetic truth? I suggest 
that the author of the article does some 
research into 1 ho involvement of chapels 






in the tight for better conditions of 
work, and the continuing fight to ensure 
i h.ii men, of no matter what colour or 
rial i :i.i ity th^y ir.ay he. ar:.- I :■.■.■..■■■ I 
Vr : rli i.l i e dignity and respect that is Ihnr 
due, as brothers in Christ. 
David Fras^ T5 A 
N&wton, Rugby 

REPLY 

David Iraser searches desperately for 
some way of linking his Chi istian super- 
si- i i. mi with a commitment to Socialism. 
Donald So per (who was given a peerage 
is a reward tot his efforts in the service 
of distorting socialist ideas) is cited as a 
'Christian Socialist', and so is Camiito 
Torres. All that these Christians have 
done is to have adapted their religious 
lw addle to fit in. with the popular liberal 
sentiments of their day. Religious leaders 
hav.; usualiy been forced to rc-ixuerpret 
their d ogrn as as co n d i tions h a ve. l: b a n ae d , 
but Christian My lias only been accepted 
by the establishment because it serves to 
defend the status qua, even if some 
Christians might favour a reform or two. 
It Lord Soper is a socialist why is he a 
member of the Labour Parly, which has 
aiways been committed to the contin- 
uation of the capitalist system? 

Mr. Fraser does not believe that 
'myths like the virgin birth 1 an? literally 
true n but that they have something to 
do with 'pottle truth', If he means by 
this that they are stones which are 
symbolic of some deeper meaning he 
ought to tell us what the deeper mean- 
ing is (and how he bm.iws what it is) 
and white he's about It he had better 
in form the millions of gullible people 
who have been taught by churches, 
schools and missionaries that the Bible 
raintsins tne * orris of uriqiiJst.o.ij.::..; 
truth. "Wl: mile 1b at Mr. Fraser has 
Jaded to dispute the three criticisms of 
Christianity which were contained in 
ihe article, 'Confidence Trick*: that 
I here is no such thing as human nature; 
that supernatural forces (gods) should 
not be believed in; that the legendary 
character of Jesus Christ was an un- 
attractive one, 



Capitalism 
kills 

Workers eontinue to. support a system 
of society that lei lis deliberately ami 
efficiency, not only in wars, but also by 
hypothermia in' the aged or mill nutrition 
and outright starvation. Capitalism is 
responsible tor so many of the' illnesses 
common today, either directly as their 
cause or because funds are refused for 
research into their origins and possible 
.. i.. r '. - . 

Harry Smith was a saleman, married 
with a nine year old sun, when he died 
of a coronary at the age of 41, That was 
in 1951. Rnctmtly his son Howard died 
at the age of 36, leaving a young wife 
arid two children, On the advice of his 
doctors he had lived can: fully; but he 
did not even attain bis father's age. 
Medical research had hardly progressed 
in the intervening 28 years. 

Tragedies such as those of the Smith 
family are pari ami parcel of capitalism, 
How lonK will we allow this inhumanily 
to continue? The choice is ours - 
_:;i|>ilalisr-i, coronary and cancer on top 
of a si the other evils workers suffej under 
fhe system, or the establishment of 
socialism a world where all will live 
in harmony, producing only for use and 
not for profit. 

Such a society will eliminate the 
stresses and strains which are responsible 
for many of today's illnesses, and all the 
resources necessary foj research Into and 
the cute ot such illnesses as may still 
exi>il will be readily avaiiabe. Dpctors and 
scientists will no lunger be hampered by 
"cut backs" and the lack of research 
facilities and everyone will avail them- 
selves of necessary treatment when they 
m:ed it — not, as so often happens today, 
months or even years late? — sometimes 
too late to be of help, 

' I b l: se I. b i n g-j a i e re ad ily av ailab k n o w 
if you can pay for them! Eiic 
Moreeambe and Peter Sellers did not 
have to wait for their operations. Tennis 
pro. Arthur Ashe recently had the 
arteries to his heart replaced and hopes 
to resume his career in the near future. 
The only difference between Howard 
Smith and these people is that they are 
wealthy and he was noi. With enough 
money he too could have had the best 
medical care and advice and 'might be 
alive today. Arc we prepared l.o put 
Howard Smith *s children at risk Coo? 
How many jo ore Jives must needlessly 
be lost, under capitalism before we, the 
workers, r.hc vast majority who snffer 
under the system* decide to get rid of it 
and introduce %$ane society socialism? 
GWFEATHERSTOK 
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Socialist Stan da r<( Ma v 1980 



MEETINGS AND NOTICES 



BIRMINGHAM 

Saturday 3 May 3-00 

DEBATE: WHICH WAV SOCIALISM? 

Sr(rJl(B, McNccncyK 

I ti i u r [] a I. ional Co mmuni ■? t Curre lit 
Dr. Johnson House. Bull Street 

Thursday 22 May 7.30 
MARXISM AND THE SPCiB 
Speaker: H. Young 
(venue as above) 

BRISTOL 

Wednesday 21 May ft. 00 
Planning Meeting 
Malt and Hops Pub 
Broad Street 

GLASGOW 
Sunday 4 May 7 .SO 
WORLD CRISIS OR 
WORLD SOCIALISM 

Speakers: 

K. Donnelly & V, Vanni 

North Hrilisli HuLel 
Cctirue Square 

Wednesday 14 May 7,30 
CRISIS CUTS AND CHAOS 
(speaker iu Ll- auuuiiced) 
Mct.ellau Galleries. 
Sauchiehall St re el 

ccn.m-ORD 

Irulavy May H. 00 

IS MARXISM IRR I- LEV A NT? 

S] weaker: A, Waters 

Friends Meeting House 

.North Street 

LONDON 

Wednesday 14 Mav 7.30 
CRISIS, CUTS AND CHAOS 

Speakers: E, Hardy &. A, Waters. 
5 2 Clapham lli^li Slreei SW4 

HARINGEY 
Thursday S May K.OO 
WOMEN'S LIBERA Ti ON 
AND SOCIALISM 

Speaker: A. Waters 
West Green Library 
Vincent Road Nl 5 
(ur. Turnpike Lane tube) 

ISLINGTON 

Monday S May &.Q0 

THE WAY WE LIVE AND 

J HE WAY WE COULD LIVE 

Speakers: L. Cox & C . Skeltou 

He Ellin jtiurd Anns 

15K Heniingford Road M 

(nr. HJeiiluiiy & Islington tube) 



HARROW 

Erf day 2.1 May N. 00 

THE THREAT OF WAR; WHY 

SOCIALISTS WILL REFUSE 

TO EIGHT 

Speaker: S. Coleman 

Dixon Hall 

Wcaldslmiu RroLlierEmud Centre 

M.imitis Avenue (opposite Harrow 

Wealdstone station) 

Members and sympathisers who are 

interested in forming a group in the 

I farrow area are urged to attend. 

SOUTHWEST LONDON 

Monday 19 May 8,00 

THE ECONOMICS OF 

CAPITALISM 

Speaker: F. Hardy 

52 Clapham Hi B h Sir^tH S*V4 

UNIVERSITY COI LEGE LONDON 

Mtmday 19 May L .00 

WHY SOCIALISTS OrTOSL 

THE LABOUR PARTY 

Speaker: C. May 

Conference Room, Collegiate Theatre 

SHEFFIELD 

S4iTurH.iv .1 May LOO 
WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 
Speaker: R. Cook 
Sheffield Polytechnic 



NORTH WEST LONDON 

Thursday 29 May K.OO 

THE ISLAMIC REVOLUTION * 

Speaker: F. Grant 

Abbey Comm unity Cenrrc 

Belsi/c Road NW6 

{comer of Abbey Rusd) 

Thursday 19 June 

TRADE UNIONS AND SOCIALISM 

A rally to launch our new trade union 

pamphlet. 

Abbey Community Centre 

PADDING! ON 

The Princess Royal 
47 Hereford RoadW2 
(off Wcstbourne Grove) 

Thursday 15 May S.45 

TUC'S DAY OF ACTION 

ARE TRADE UNIONS NECESSARY? 

Speaker: L, Cox 

Thursday 19 June 8.45 

KARL MARX 

OR MILTON FRIEDMAN 

Speaker: H. Young 



WEDNESDAY 14 MAY 

The TUCs 'Day of Action' on ]4 
May will include a demonstration in 
Uyde Tark. Party members and sym- 
pathisers are urged to attend to 
distribute leaflets and sell literature,, 
including our new trade union 
pamphlet, 



ISLINGTON BRANCH 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME 
Every Sunday at 8,00 
L;LLiti American Rmikshop 
29 Jslington Park SSteet 
(off Upper Street) 

4 May 

THE STUDY OF PKF -HISTORY 

Speaker: H, Walters 

11 May 

THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION 

OF THE WORKING CLASS, 

1 548- 1904 

Speaker: S. Coleman 

18 May 

MARXIAN ECONOMICS 

Speaker: E. Hardy 

25 May 

I HE STUDY OF PREHISTORY 

Speaker: H, Walters 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS 

BRISTOL 

DURDH AN DOWNS 

Sunday 4 & 18 May 3 00 

GLASGOW 

Sunday 4 May 2.00 SOU 
MAY DAY RALLY 
Custom House Quay 

LONDON 
HYDE PARK 

Monday 5 May 10.00- 1 00 

MAY DAY RALLY 

(Meeting also held at Speakers Corner 

every Sunday 10.00-6.00) 

EARLS COURT 

(opposite si a lion) 

Thursday v 1.1:-^: 2.^ May S.00 

ISLINGTON 
Monday 5 May 2.00-6.00 
MAYDAY RALLY 
Highbury Fields 



NEVV BRANCH 

A branch lus now been formed in 
N.W. London. Sympathisers and any 
Central Branch members, in tbe area 
who are interested and can help in 
che propaganda program me > please 
contaet the Branch Secretary, 

Central Organiser 
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Branches 

BOLTON. Tuesdays S.jlij. I he founders Amis. St.Ocorges Street, Cones, Stephen 
Inneh, 3 llinktei Avenue, Great Lever, Bolton. 

CAMDKN (BLOOMSBURY). 1st and 3ic! Thursdays In month, 6X0 to S.00. 
Conwiay I Jail, Red I Jon Square, London WCL Corres. Conway Hall. 
KDrNBUKCK. 2nd and -1th Thursdays in month, &0O. trades Council Halls, 

14 Picardy Place. Cones, E, Knox, 206 Dairy Road, Edinburgh IHli 2KS, 
GLASGOW* Mondays' B.00. Wood side Hails, Clarendon St, Cones. R. Donnelly p 

15 NapieishalJ Street. 

GCILDFOBJX 2nd and 4th Friday 7.00. Friend* Meeting House, North StTeet, 

Corrcs, T. BuUen p L7 BeUfklds Road> Guildford GUI 1QQ. Td (0*83) 34958. 

HAKlNGEY, Thursdays 8.00. West Gieen library, Vincent Road> Tottenham, 

London N15 {few ruimatos from "E urnpik^ Lane tube). Corresrres. 17 Dorset Rd. 

N22. 

ISLINGTON, toy rietnlls of provisional meeting, place phone Chris Duf ton (272 

6524), Torres. L Westgate, 122 Yoik Way Court, Copenhagen Street, Nl, 

LHWISH.AM. 2nd and 4th Thursdays in month. 8,1^. l*oom 2, HavcnpOit House, 

Davenuoit Road, London SL6. Curies. Davenport House, 

MIP HURTS. P. Maninrfcy, 27 Woodstock Kd, Broxbouine. lleits.TcL 6 1-64872. 

NORTH EAST. 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, fl.00. Room 1 3 ft LdinbuTeh Jiuikhne, 

Sunderland Polytechnic Colleee, Chester Koad, Sunderland. Corrcs, V. Marally, 

!84 The Avenue, Dene side, ScahauL. 

NOR 113 WESI LONDON. 2nd and 4Ui Thursdays in month,. g.Ott. Abbey 

Community Centre, Helsi/e Road. NW6 (corner of Abt»y Road, next to Lillie 

l,i -j uv :n,bj. Coires. C. May, 1 II,. sovct Road, NW La ! ..-L. 439 .".-P7. 

KKDB'KIDGE. 1st and 3rd Thursdays in month, fi.00. Abhey Halt 87 Axe Street, 

Barkhif. (rear of Town Hall). Cones. D, J>eutz f 4 St. Mary's Ave, London' LI 1. 

SOUTHEND. 1st and 3rd Thursdays in month, 8.00. 19 Kiiieswood Chase* Leigh- 

on-Sea. Coites, A. Partner, 28 Hamuna Jlill, Rayle^eh, Essex. btayieieh 1 26 S) 

774974. 

SOUlll WEST LONDON. M-days (except Bank holidays) a.30. I lead Office; 

52 Clapham Hi^tt Street, London SW4. Corres. 52 Ciapham Hieh StjxMit, SW4. 

SWANSEA. 2nd and 4i]i Mondays in month, 7.30. Queens Hotel, Gloucester 

Flaee. Cones. G. T. Williams, 19 Baptist Well St, Waun Wen, Swansea $A1 &F.K, 

(0792)464872. 

WEST TONDON. Friday s 8.00. The Old Cbkwick Towtt HaJl, Turnham Green 

(coiner of Sutton Court Kd.X Cones, E. Hayncs, 12.7 Kingston Rd, Teddhaglon. 

Middlesex. 

WESTM1NSTKR. Thursday 8,30. Princess Royal, 47 Hereford Road, W2. (off 

Westboume Grove). Curies. SPGD, 7o Ladbruke Grove. W1 1. 

WKST YORKSHIRE. 3id Monday in month, 7,30. iZJrvp, o 7 Bells pub : 18 Bolton 

Kd, Bradford 1. Coma, 20 Hrandfoit Si. ISraiL'ord BI>7 21-S, lei. (0274) 75136. 



Discussion Groups 

BIRMINGHAM. 2nd and 4 (h Thursdays in month, 7.30. Dr. Johnson J louse, 

Bull Street Cones. W. Mack, 3& Aldorpits Road, Shard End. M, (021) 74S 5 Site. 

CARDIFF. A. McNeeney, 5 I Pe]]-y-kn Road, Roatn, Catdifif. TeL, (ft222) 390043 

MANCIllsSTKR. Thuisda> r s 8.30. The Crown Mote], 321 Hcans&att. 

NORTH AMPl'ON, D. James, 19 Raebum Road, Km^sley. Td. \()(>(\4) 7] J 225, 

READING. K, Taster, 47 Redhatch Drh-c, 1 arley. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT, IsL TEsur^ h\ month R. 20. The CoadimaLers Anns, [.icbficld 

Sticet, HanLuy. Cones, W, Mountfield, 2tf J.cwis St. Stoke. 

For Information 

BATH. b. MtNeeney, 7 Garden Flat, Rivers, Struct. Td. [O^o") 33iysy. 

BIRStlNt^HAM, W. Mack, 36 Alderpits Road. Shard Lnd, Hhminfhun B34 7RR. 

BRISTOL. J. Flowflii 101 diesterficid Road. Si. Andrew^ rfrfctol BS6 5I>S. 

DERBY, l-'iank V. Cash, 62 Wflliam Street, Derby DEI 3LZ. 

DUM>EF. J. Finnic, 2fl Hill ^triicr. 

EAST KILBRIDE. J. Thompson, 2 Balfuui Tenrare, Vlnn-av, Fast KiJhridc. Tel 

02) 230S3. 

BDGWARE. A. Waite, 61 l-aiiiicld Crescent. Tel. (01 J 952 3556, 

ESSEX/SUFFOLK. Mackenzie Dodds, J -cm f.iottapc, Hem Hill, f.leifesford, 

Sufl"nlk r 

HARROW. Ian Stewatt, 39 Kastooce Road, Piniier. TeL a^ft 0216. 

HARWICH, C, Bennett, 4fi Ashley Road, Dovmrcomi, HnirA-ich, l-sseix. 

HlII.l... Petec Fink, 9 Beeub do¥e, Beverly Road. 

MID LANCS. Brian Livcscv, I4y HoMlcld Road, Peering con, Lanes. 

11ASLIZMERE. R. Pox, Sri Liun Lane. Tel (0428) 2SS5. 

MII.TIIN KEYNES* r.Kincaid L 14 Wisavern Hill. Milton Keynes, MK11 2BD. 

NEWPORT. Miles Webb, 5 Scdpemorc Coinct, Allt-y-ryn, Newporl, Gwent. 

NORWICH. CoHn Green, 3 Kdl Mcadcjw, Hie. ham. Tel, §#5 46 B. 

hfOTTINGHAMi. R- Powe, 193 Wellington Slrtel, Ixm^ Ealon h Nom, Td, (060) 

7ft 2783. 



THH SOCIALIST PARTY 

OF GREAT FRITAIN 

OBJECT 

The c*iunlishicicnl of a sy>fem ol' society' based up+m 
llie conifnon owmerHhip and demueratie CO]) Lrol of lb c 
means, iind ioLStrumejltS fot producing jmd dislrihulin^ 
wealth by and in fh c in tercs< f >F the ^-ln Je com [nunity. 

DECLARATION OF PRfNClPlES 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain holds: 
1 [ Tiiat Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of Lhe means of living, (le. land, 
fiie lories, rail way Sj etc.) by the capitalist or ]])aitet 
ciass h and tJhe consequent emdiiven len l of the world ne. 
e^j^s. I".' "Lv^usr: 'ahou: alone wealth Is prod need, 
2] Ibat m society, tlierefore, diere is an antae°nism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struinjle, 
between those who posses hue do not pioducc, and 
those who produce bm do not possess. 
3| That tl]is anraconi^Ea can he abolislicd Oldy by the 
emancipation of the hoiking class frotu the doniina 
tion of tho masler ela^s, by Uie conversion into the 
common property of society of the meitns of piuduc- 
doil and distribution, and their democratic eontrol by 
the whole people. 

4 1 Tliat as in the oidcr of social evolution the wofkfng 
class is the last dass to achieve its fieedoni the 
emancipation of the wor^ine class will involve Ukt 
eT[LajidpaTion of all mankind with on- distinction of 
race or se\. 

5] l"hat this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

6] ITiat as the machinery of government, including 
the armed forces of the nation^ exists ^nly to conserve 
the monopoly by the capitalist elasi of die wealth 
taken from the workers , the woTtine dass must 
orj^aniie consciously and politically for the conquest 
Of the power*; of jroYermneilt;, national and local, in 
order r .hat [his machinery H including these forces, may- 
be converted from an instrument of oppression into 
die a*ent of emancipation and the overthrow of 
privilege, aristocratic and plutocratic. 
7 J That as all political pax ties are hue the expression 
of class interests, adld as die interest Of the woik; ■-.:* 
class is tiiametrieally [jpposed to die in teres LS of "alJ 
^.ulioiia of die niastei class, fhc party seeking working 
class emancipation must be hostile to every otiici 
parly. 

y] l"he Socialist Party of Gieat Eritaij], therefore, 
enters the field Of politicaJ action, derern-jinert to waee 
war against all otlier political parties, whedi^r alleged 
labour oj avowedly capitalist, and cans upon the mem- 
bers of tlie working class of tliis country to mustei 
undei its banner to the end thar a speedy termination 
may he wroueht lo die syittecn wldch depths them of 
the fruits of their labour, and that noveTty may _e>e 
place to comfort, privilege to equality, and slaveiy 
to freedom. 

Anyone agreeing witJi the above principles and wishing 
to join should apply to nearest branch or Head Office, 



Socuadisl Parly of Great Britain 

52 Clapluuri I li&Ji Street. London SW4 7UN. 

Tel. (01 -)&22 3S11 

Tlse Executive Committee meets 7.30 every Tuesday at 
S2 Clapham High Sticej K SW4. Cor7espo[idence for the 
Executive Committee should be sent to die C^neial 
Secretary a I IIlC above addiess, Letten containing postal 
orders, cheques to be crossed, made payable to SPGB and 
sent to A. Waite aT the above address. Orders for Literature 
s:.::ulc of -.i 1 ! r.: riv.: iucr:il..T; l'-|:. j. L'v :ilviv.- 
address. j\idcles, correspondence and [iodces for the 
Socialist Standard to be sent to SSPC, 7\'\ Ladbioke 
Grove, 1 .ondou Wl 1 . 
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THE TORY CUTS 




TUC DAY OF ACTION- 
FORWHAT? 




It should be obvinu* — capitalism can- 
noi be run in the workers" interest, The 
lL Day of Action" is saying chuck out the 
Tories and put Labour back. "Thatcher 
Out"* and "Stop the Cuts" L arc hollow 
catchwords suggest in p. fuiilely (hat 
Lallaghan and Company back in power 
will have lhe an&wers. Capitalism has 
not got an acceptable face. 



WHAT 

LABOUR DID 

IN POWER 



What hypocrites Trade Onion leaders 

and Labour MPs are. They claim to be 
opposed 10 the antl- working class 
policies of the Tory govern men t, 

conveniently forgetting (hat it was the 
anti-working class policies of the recently 

demised Labour tjmermiie-cat which 
disillusioned ho many workers, putting 
1>il: Tories in power. 

Don't forget 

Under Labour: 1,5 [nil] ion workers were 
on the uncm plowed scrapheap because it 
was not profitable to employ them. 

Under Labour: The rich actually got 
richer 1% possess more wealth than 
HU£- of the whole pu pub lion. 

Under Labour: Most Trade Union 

leaders and Labour Ml 1 * supported the 
"social conlraet" to keep wages d"wn r 

Under Labour: Public spending was 
ruthlessly cli< - by 2£% in 1976-7 and 
by 6.3% in l$77-K. 

Under Labnur: The police were used to 
break strikes and the media wan cyni- 
cally manipulated to inflame public 
opinio]! against sinker. 



RETURN OF 
OLD BANG 

Mrs Thatcher and bur cronies make 
no secret where ihey stand. Unashamedly 
they uphold (he profit system, opposing 
every measure which threatens the 
power of the capitalists. Thatcher's 
heaven is the free marked where <he 
rich can exploit (he wcirkers without 
roo much interference, and where the 
poor are free m live in poverty and 
misery. 

Booms, slumps, national rivalries ajid 
threes of war, are all continual and 
inimitable features of capitalism, The 
'lories respond to lhe pre sen I economic 
crises exactly as did ihe 3;lsl Labour 
government dras tie ally ■;_- u. l l i cai^ state 
spending on education, housing and 
heahh, whik- stepping up expenditure 
on the sunned forces to £1 million per 
hour of every day. 

REVOLUTION 
OR REFORM 

Six Labour governments in over 5 5 
years have not solved a single funda- 
mental working class problem, The 
capitalist class — a privileged minority — 
.htiM control the means of producing and 
distllburinu weallFi. Wnrkers hi ill have tn 
scO their energies to an employer for 
wsujes. The essentials of life are still 
produced primarily for capitalist profit. 
These are the fundamental fealures of 
Capitalism, causing the major social ills 
uf today — poverty, insecurity and war. 
Tackling these problems piecemeal 



cannot be- the answer r it has failed 
dismally in the past and will fail in lhe 
future. 

Tw eedled ce 4 w eedl ed u m , Tory- Labour 
roundabout politics have proven bank- 
rupt. Instead <he working class must 
organise knowledge ably, democratically 
and politically iu dispossess the capi- 
talist elasH of their ownership of wealth, 
lake over the means of production and 
distribution and conV*n tttetfi into 
the common property of the whole 
community. 

lhe Socialist Party of Great Britain 
rejects reformist policies and advocates 
social revolution. Capitalism cannot be 
made to work in the interest of the 
workers; those who claim otherwise are 
not realists they have been wrnnc. 

every time. Join us in ihe struggle for 
world socialism — the most worthwhile 
of causes abolish wage slavery, 

establish common ownership and social 
equality. 







}*uh!jsh?d hy I hi- Socialist Fariy of Orear Britain . 'I'mi? Mxtrtnultw&.- ri)C, Fruiters: Calvert's North StatPreft (TUj Lid, 



